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CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS HYMN. 


WRITTEN FOR A CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS-DAY 
SERVICE, 


I. 
Hakk, the air is thrilling with the song we 
sing ! 
Hark, the rafters echo! loud our voices ring ! 
Higher still and higher every sound shall rise, 
Drawing ever nearer to the eternal skies. 


2. 
Would you know the meaning of our triumph 
song? 
*Tis the joyous echo of the ages long. 
“Peace, good will!’ was whispered very far 
away, 
Many a Jand is answ’ring, “ Peace, good will!” 
to-day. 
"3 
Every voice we welcome joining in our strain, 
Till no lips are silent in the glad refrain ; 
Gathering as a torrent rolling towards the sea ; 
Lost at last in ocean’s mighty harmony. 


Love most deep and tender is our theme to- 
day, 

Gazing at the manger where the Infant lay; 

Boyhood’s noble promise in the man fulfilled ; 

Perfect life completed — self forever stilled. 


Victory o’er temptation, life, and death, and 
time ; 

Fortitude and courage, mercy’s force sublime ; 

Patience in privation, pain in silence borne ; 

Grief, humiliation, crown of piercing thorn, 


6. 
Vet a man in all things — touchéd by our grief ; 
Bruised-for our transgressions; seeking our 
relief ; 
Say, is He not worthy? Say, shall we not 


sing, 
Gladly, proudly giving homage to our King? 


7 
Yes, with loud HoSanna rise our voices high, 
Through the azure distance, piercing to the 


Sky 5 
With our grateful praises heaven’s high vault 


is rivefi, 
For to us a Son is born, a Child is given ! 
Sunday Magazine. Ss. K. H 


AFTER ALL’S DONE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GEN- 
TLEMAN.” 


“*His wife asked where was his pain? Garfield an- 
swered, ‘ Darling, even to live is pain.’ ” 


To live was pain —to die is peace: 
Falling asleep in tender arms, 
Ended vain hopes, more vain alarms: 
Blind struggles for impossible ease. 





Yes, life was loss, but death is gain; 
The martyr’s blood the*Church’s.seed ; 
Die,,Christian, to Christ’s worlélarge creed 
Faithful till death — die, rise, and reign. 


Reign, king-like, o’er the souls of men, 
And shame them from the lust of gold, 
From public honor bought and sold, 

From venal lies of tongue or pen. 


Reign in the hearts of women brave, 

Fit mothers of the men to be ; 

Like to the woman loved by thee, 
Whom God so loved, he would not save. 


But thou art saved —her hero! Thine 
The glorious rest of battle won ; 
A setting of the midday sun, 

And lo! the stars burst forth and shine. 


No dull pale twilight of weak age, 
Morn’s glow forgot in misty night ; 
Thy record was full writ in light, 

And then —thine angel closed the page. 


All’s done —all said ; the tale is told. 
Across the ocean hands clasp hands ; 
One voice of weeping from far lands, 

Binds the New World unto the Old: 


Then —silence ; and we go our ways, 
Work our small work for good or ill. 
But thou, through whom the Master’s will 


.Was done, and didst it, to his praise, 


Go straightway into eternal light ! 
On earth rank’d with the immortal dead, — 
In heaven —that mystery none has read, 
We walk by faith and not by sight. 


But this we know, or feel, half-known, 
He who from evil brings forth good, 
His message, although writ in blood, 
Has left upon thy burial stone. 
Sunday Magazine. 


Am leuchtenden Sommermorgen, 
Geh’ ich im Garten herum ; 

Es fliistern und sprechen die Blumen, 
Ich aber, ich wandle stumm. 


Es fliistern und sprechen die Blumen, 
Und schaun mitleidig mich an: 
** Sei unserer Schwester nicht bése, 
Du trauriger, blasser Mann!” 
HEINE. 





BRIGHT is the warm summer morning, 
I wander the garden around ; 

The flowers are whisp’ring and talking, 
With sorrow my lips are fast bound. 


The flowers are whisp’ring and talking, 
With pity my anguish they trace : 
“Qh, be not unkind to our sister, 
Thou man with the sad, pale face ve. 
S. 
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HENRY MARTYN. 


From The Church Quarterly Review 
HENRY MARTYN.* 

THE 18th of February in the present 
year formed the occasion of an interesting 
centenary in and around the little wooden 
shed which does duty for a cathedral at 
Truro. It was the hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of a native of that city, who 
has been called, not without reason, the 
first great missionary of the English 
Church since Boniface. The issue, at 
about the same date, of an appeal to the 
Church at large for erecting a worthy 
memorial of the hero seems to make the 
present a suitable time for attempting 
once more to review his life, and charac- 
ter, and work. 

The main outlines of Henry Martyn’s 
career are well known to all Englishmen, 
and have been drawn and drawn again by 
many hands. Yet we may venture to say 
that his life yet remains to be narrated. 
No one who has read the original biogra- 
phy by Mr. Sargent will feel that it is a 
work which can be final. We cannot, in- 
deed, be too grateful to Mr. Sargent. He 
has provided us with all the most needful 
material ; and the supplementary volumes 
edited by his son-in-law, Bishop Wilber- 
force, make our knowledge of the subject 
almost as complete as possible. But Mr. 
Sargent stood too close to Henry Martyn 
for a just estimate of him. He was wise to 
let Henry Martyn, for the most part, as 
he says, “speak for himself.” It was not 
possible that a biography, issued so soon 
after his untimely loss, could be a perfect 
one. And it may be added that Mr. Sar- 
gent saw things too nearly from Henry 
Martyn’s own point of view to portray 


* 1. Memoir of the Rev. Henry Martyn, B.D. By 
Joun SarGenT, jun. Third Edition. London, 1819. 

2. Fournals and Letters of the Rev. Henry Mar- 
tyn, B.D. Edited by the Rev. S. WriBerrorce, 
M.A., Rector of Brighstone. In two volumes. Lon- 
don, 1837. 

3. The Life of Mrs. Sherwood. Edited by her 
daughter, Sopuia Ketty. London, 1854. 

4 Early Years and Late Reflections. By Ciem- 
ENT CarLyon, M.D. Vol. III. London, 1858. 

5. Christianity in India. By Jonn WiLtiAM 
Kays. London, «859. 

6 Lives of Indian Officers. 
Kaye. London, 1867. 


By Joun WILLIAM 


By C. M. Yonceg. 


7. Pioneers and Founders. 
London, 1$74. 

8. Henry Martyn. By the Rev. C. D. Bett, D.D., 
Rector of Cheltenham. London, 1830. 





7°7 
him quite as he deserved. The best 
biographers are those who, while deeply 
sym pathizing with the life which they set 
forth, are yet sufficiently removed from it 
in their own aims and views to see its 
relation to other men’s modes of thought 
and action. Too great an approximation 
in these matters is a worse fault than too 
little. John Wesley, for instance, has 
received more substantial justice from 
the defective sympathy and somewhat ex- 
ternal admiration of Southey, than from 
such professed disciples as Mr. Tyerman 
on the one side, or Mr. Denny Urlin on 
the other. 

Henry Martyn was born on Septuages- 
ima Sunday, February 18, 1781, at Truro, 
in the house where the Miners’ Bank is 
now established, of a mining family which 
had honorably raised itself in the world.* 
Nothing remarkable has been recorded of 
his childhood. Any one who might at that 
time have inspected the ancient Grammar 
School of Truro (then under its famous 
old master, Dr. Cardew) might have 
guessed that some of the boys were des- 
tined to distinction. There was Kemp- 
thorne, senior wrangler five years before 
Martyn, already showing the industry 
which won him (before Martyn won it) 
the name of the “undergraduate who 
never lost a day;”’ and Batten, who was 
third wrangler; and —aname still much 
revered at Truro, where he lived — good 
old Clement Carlyon, who obtained his 
fellowship at Pembroke; and there was 
Humphry Davy, from Penzance, chiefly 
known by his schoolfellows as a pretty 
poet. But, unless perhaps the visitor 
chanced to see him bullied into a passion, 
“ Harry” Martyn would have attracted no 
observation. He was not brilliant, nor 
was he studious. He was only a little, 
ugly, unhealthy boy, with red eyelids and 
no lashes to them, and hands so studded 
with warts that the master could not cane 
him as he wished. His schoolfellows 
found him good-humored enough if quietly 


* The family originally came from Gwennap, where 
the famous “ Pit” is. There is no reason to suppose 
that John Martyn, Henry’s father, had ever worked 
underground, as most of the accounts would give us to 
suppose. ‘They occupied the position of ‘‘captains,’’ 
as they are called in Cornwall, and mine agents; and 
John began life as accountant to Wheal Virgin. 
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treated ; but it required all Kempthorne’s 
monitorial care to secure him from boys 
who enjoyed seeing his fury when pro- 
voked. There is nothing to show that he 
was in any way a religious boy, or the re- 
verse. But there were good influences at 
work in Truro, even without leaving the 
Church in search of them. Henry Mar- 
tyn’s uncle is said, indeed, to have been 
one of the first trustees of the Wesleyan 
meeting-house at Truro; but the family 
was a Church family. The sound work of 
Samuel Walker had not yet died out in 
the Church there; and, to judge from the 
few direct mentions of it in his journals, 
Henry Martyn seems never to have im- 
bibed any other feeling towards the Meth- 
odist religion but one of shrinking and 
mistrust.* 

At the age of fourteen Henry Martyn 
went up to Oxford to try fora scholarship 
at Corpus, just eleven years (as Miss 
Yonge points out) before John Keble en- 
tered that college at the same age. How 
strange an effect it might have had, if 
Martyn had obtained his object, and 
found, by-and-by, a Keble, instead of a 
Kirke White, among his pupils! But he 
failed; and he learned to thank God for 
his failure. ‘“ Had I remained,” he wrote 
afterwards, “ and become a member of the 
university at that time, as I should have 
done in case of success, the profligate ac- 
quaintances I had there would have intro- 
duced me to scenes of debauchery in 
which I must in all probability, from my 
extreme youth, have sunk forever.” He 
returned to the care of Dr. Cardew; and 
in the autumn of 1797 made a more hope- 
ful start for St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where his friend Kempthorne, the 
year before, had taken his high degree. 

The prevailing studies of the place 
were not those in which he took a sponta- 
neous pleasure. At that time the only 
high-road to honors in the University of 
Cambridge began with a course of mathe- 
matics. For this branch of science he 
had so little natural aptitude, and had re- 
ceived so little training in it at school, 
that (as is well known) he set out on his 
undergraduate career with learning Euc- 


* The references are: Journal, i. 155, 173; ii. 353, 
383. 
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lid by heart. His own tastes led him far 
more to classics * and poetry, and subse- 
quently to philology and metaphysics. In 
his later confessions, he accuses himself 
of having spent his days just before en- 
tering the university in shooting wild- 
fowl: a touch which seems anything but 
unattractive amidst the general tenor of 
‘his life, and which reappears as we meet 
him, years afterwards, wandering along 
the bank of the Ganges, gun in hand, 
while his budgerow ascends the river. 
This occupation divided the day with the 
study of Chesterfield’s “ Letters to his 
Son,” which (shade of Johnson forgive 
us!) may have contributed something to 
the grace of manner which was afterwards 
remarked in him, and for which “ John- 
ians” of old were proverbially famed. 
But he appears to have had a sense of 
duty, which was reinforced by a keen am- 
bition, and the desire of pleasing his 
father. If (as he affirms) he was tempted 
to be an idle dilettante during the first 
term by some of his new acquaintances, 
he was soon called back to his mathemat- 
ical books by the kind attention of Kemp- 
thorne. That worthy man, then fellow of 
his college, took Martyn in hand. He 
had a wonderful gift (so Dr. Carlyon tells 
us)of making mathematics easy ; and un- 
der his intellectual midwifery the unde- 
veloped powers of Henry Martyn’s mind 
sprang to birth. He became an ardent 
mathematician, and the high place which 
he obtained in the college examination in 
the winter of 1799 seemed to foretell the 
more exalted honors he was shortly to 
win in the Tripos. 

Up to this time Martyn had not been a 
religious man. He had not cultivated the 
inward life by prayer or other exercises. 
Outwardly, indeed, his conduct was with- 
out reproach, save in one particular. His 
tendency to consumption rendered him 
liable to great irritability, and he had not 
striven much to conquer himself. The 
story is well known, how one day he was 
so angry with his friend Mr. Cotterill that 
he threw a knife at him. Fortunately he 
was too passionate to aim well, but the 


* After having abandoned classics all through his 
undergraduate career, he won the first Members’ Prize 





for Latin prose in 1802. 
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knife stuck fast in the opposite wall, quiv- 
ering with the violence which had flung it. 
His good friend Kempthorne, himself a 
disciple of Charles Simeon, often tried to 
wake him to a higher sense of religion, 
but in vain: so did a sister of his own. 
Her admonitions only exasperated him: 
he was too proud to learn from a sister. 
Even his father came in for a share of his 
contempt, when their opinions clashed. 
It was not that he was wanting in natural 
love: no man had more, but it seems to 
have been one of those cases where fret- 
fulness conceives itself chartered by the 
very confidence of familiar affection. He 
promised the good sister in the long va- 
cation of 1799 that he would read the 
Bible; but when term began again, 
“ Newton,” he says, “engaged all my 
thoughts.” He had been much struck, 
as by a novel idea, when Kempthorne sug- 
gested to him that his motive for thus 
reading should be the glory of God, and 
not the praiseof men. ‘“ This,” he writes, 
“seemed strange to me, but reasonable. 
I resolved, therefore, to maintain this 
opinion thenceforth, but never designed, 
that I remember, that it should affect my 
conduct.” But in January, 1800, his 
father died. It was a great shock to 
Henry’s affectionate nature. He was un- 
able to take the long journey into Corn- 
wall to solace himself by intercourse with 
the rest of his family. Even his engross- 
ing studies gave him no relief. Partly by 
the advice of friends, and partly because 
he felt it to be the proper thing to do, he 
took to reading the Scriptures. There 
was eno imperious voice crying “Zodle, 
dege;” nor any instantaneous awaken- 
ing. His own account of it runs thus: 
“As I had no taste at this time for my 
usual studies, I took up my Bible thinking 
that the consideration of religion was 
rather suitable to this solemn time.” 
Who would have imagined so calm and 
cold a beginning to the conversion of the 
great enthusiast? The part of Holy 
Scripture to which he turned was hardly 
that where most mourners would seek 
their consolation, the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, but he chose it, he tells us, “as being 
the most amusing.” It was, however, 
something to have begun. The doctrine 
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approved itself as resembling the few no- 
tions he had picked up in childhood. One 
step leads to another. He prayed once 
more in a precomposed form, in which he 
thanked God in general for having sent 
Christ into the world. The next time he 
went to chapel, “I saw, with some degree 
of surprise at my former inattention, that 
in the Afagnificat there was a great de- 
gree of joy expressed at the coming of 
Christ, which I thought but reasonable!” 

It is unnecessary to trace in detail the 
progress of this gradual and quiet awak- 
ening. There was no violent break any- 
where between his old life and his new 
life, nor could he ever have pointed back 
to the moment of his conversion. And 
yet the change was both a rapid and a rad- 
icalone. Before the year 1800 was half 
out, he could write to the sister who had 
prayed for him so earnestly : “I look back 
now upon that course of wickedness 
which, like a gulph of destruction, yawned 
to swallow me up, with a trembling de- 
light, mixed with shame at having lived so 
long in ignorance, and error, and blind- 
ness.” He was still working hard for the 
Tripos, but, as he felt, not in so purea 
spirit of detachment as he should have 
done. “The eagerness,” he says, “ with 
which I looked forward to the approach- 
ing examination for degrees, too clearly 
betrayed a heart not dead to the world.” 
Let those carp at this confession whose 
own ideas fall short of Henry Martyn’s. 
He was beginning to catch the spirit of 
the “Imitation of Christ,” into which 
afterwards he drank so deep, and at least 
to see that nothing whatever is to be de- 
sired save inandfor God. Ifit be sothat 
he had coveted high honors for their own 
sake, he was to receive the most perfect 
of corrective punishments. In January, 
1801, a month before he was twenty years 
old, he was declared senior wrangler, and 
soon after obtained the first Smith’s 
prize. “I obtained my highest wishes,” 
he writes, “but was surprised to find I 
had grasped a shadow.” 

It seems strange that in all the strug- 
gles of the past year young Martyn had 
never come into personal contact with the 
man from whom the whole spiritual life 
of Cambridge appeared then to flow. 
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He had, indeed, of late attended Holy 
Trinity Church with great benefit; but it 
was not until the long vacation of 1801 
that he was actually introduced to Mr. 
Simeon. This introduction was far the 
most important event which thus far had 
happened in his life. He became heart and 
soul a disciple and son of that great man. 
lf ever any one could rightly be called a 
“ Simeonite,” that man was Henry Martyn. 
Those were the days of the first glory of 
the school of Simeon. Their earnest and 
searching personal religion startled alike 
the old official High Churchmanship of 
England, and the decaying Low Church 
or Puritan party.* Men did not know 
what to make of them. They called them 
Methodists; but they differed from 
Methodism, as much by their staunch ad- 
herence to the Book of Common Prayer, 
as by their soberness, their plain common 
sense, and their dislike of what was then 
known as “enthusiasm.” As_ Bishop 
Wilson of Calcutta well said of Simeon, 
“The difference between his sentiments 
and those of others, whether ministers or 
people, in the same communion, lay in 
the strength with which he held them, and 
the holy spiritual use to which they were 
applied.” ¢ Itis possible that he shared 
with most of his contemporaries a defec- 
tive understanding of certain theological 
words. He may, like most of them, have 
attributed too great an efficacy to “ Es- 
tablishment,” which to his mind so eked 
out the defects of the Scotch Kirk as to 
justify communion with it. But the early 
Simeonites were true Church of England 
men. The Church prayers were to Sim- 
eon (in his own words) ‘‘as marrow and 
fatness ” in the time of his greatest spir- 
itual need. His defence of the baptis- 
mal office might have been penned by 
Mr. Sadler for his “Church Doctrine — 
Bible Truth.” The early Simeonites were 
students of Church history, and many a 
man owes his first taste for that branch of 
divinity to the pious labors of Mr. Milner. 
And they read and loved the fathers. 
Henry Martyn’s own biographer and 
friend, for instance, can find no higher 
praise for his hero’s journals than to say 
that they “‘seem to bring us back to the 
days of Ephraim the Syrian and St. Au- 
gustine.’” When Martyn was first or- 
dained, Mr. Sargent tells us that “ that 


* Martyn’s old schoolfellow, Dr. Carlyon, describes 
Simeon as *‘ the well-known founder of a party in the 
Church, .in close alliance, if not identical, with the 
Evangelical or Low Church party.” 

. t At the end of Carus’s ** Memoirs of Simeon,’’ p. 
34+ 
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which was the comfort of Polycarp as a 
bishop, was his consolation as a deacon ; 
that he who was constituted an overseer 
of the Church was himself overlooked by 
Jesus Christ.” And one of the closing 
reflections of the book is to apply to 
Henry Martyn’s life some beautiful quo- 
tations from St. Bernard. 

Till some time after his introduction to 
Simeon, Martyn had proposed to himself 
a very different career from that for which 
he was destined. One of the first things 
which he learned from his new master 
was “the transcendent excellence of the 
Christian ministry.” But though he saw 
this excellence in theory, it was some 
time before he made up his mind to grasp 
it. He intended to devote himself to the 
bar, where there was always a good open- 
ing for senior wranglers. His reason for 
not seeking holy orders was, he says, 
“chiefly because I could not consent to 
be poor for Christ’s sake.” The follow- 
ing spring (March, 1802) he obtained his 
fellowship at St. John’s, which would 
have enabled him, had he so willed, to 
combine the position of a priest with 
comfort and ease. But in the October 
term he chanced to hear Simeon speak of 
the good done by a single missionary, 
William Carey, in India. The stray seed 
fell into good ground, and germinated 
instantly. Henry Martyn’s thoughts be- 
came “occupied with the vast importance 
of the subject.” The next step was the 
perusal of the life of David Brainerd, the 
enthusiastic young American, who, drunk 
with the passion of preaching to the red 
Indians, flung away patrimony, comfort, 
home, health; and, yearning to leave no 
sacrifice unmade, quitted his very con- 
verts as soon as he had gained them, and 
pressed on alone, with bleeding lungs, to 
reach fresh settlements, until he laid down 
his broken life at about the same age as 
Henry Martyn himself did afterwards. 
Martyn was “filled with a holy emula- 
tion,” says Mr. Sargent. The Church 
Missionary Society was by that time 
firmly founded, under the title of the 
“Society for Missions to Africa and the 
East.” The promoters of that society 
had pledged one another to pray for suit- 
able men to be employed upon the work; 
and now their prayers were answered 
indeed, for within three years of the foun- 
dation, at the end of 1802, Henry Martyn 
had offered himself, “quite willing to go 
anywhere, or suffer anything, for God.” 

It was about the same date at which he 
offered himself for missionary work, that 





Henry Martyn began regularly to keep 
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that wonderful diary from which we ob- 
tain so intimate an acquaintance with his 
life. This diary was not, like the great 
African “ Confessions,” with which it has 
justly been compared, a studied composi- 
tion, narrating times long gone by, and 
destined for the benefit of other souls. 
Martyn (who was barely stayed from de- 
stroying it, when he left Cawnpore to go 
to Persia) wrote day by day for his own 
eye only. It was written for much the 
same purpose for which many resort to 
confession: “to accustom myself to self- 
examination, and to give my experience a 
visible form, so as to leave a stronger 
impression on the memory, and thus to 
improve my soul in holiness; for the re- 
view of such a lasting testimony will 
serve the double purpose of conviction 
and consolation.” The preservation and 
partial publication of this invaluable rec- 
ord has caused Henry Martyn’s character 
to be more misapprehended than falls to 
the lot of most men. A confessor has 
not always so just an estimate of his pen- 
itent as the outside world may have. He 
comes to be in possession of certain facts 
which may correct the general opinion ; 
but he would probably judge very wrongly 
of the penitent, if he were to judge him 
solely by his confession itself. If he de- 
sires to be an equitable judge, he finds 
himself constrained to go through a con- 
stant process of adaptation; discounting, 
deducting, filling out, comparing with 
other cases, remembering that the dis- 
eased part under his hand is not the 
whole body of the patient. Now, most 
of us know Henry Martyn (as it were) in 
the confessional. His revelations of him- 
self there have attracted more attention 
than what we know from external obser- 
vation. And then we compare him with 
those whom we know only outside, or 
nearly so, and (as is natural) our judgment 
of his character becomes warped. It has 
been the fashion to call Henry Martyn a 
morbid man. If self-examination be it- 
self a morbid thing, then Henry Martyn 
was morbid. But if it be right to exam- 
ine oneself at all, then the accusation 
against Henry Martyn falls to the ground. 
It would be strange to accuse him for 
performing this duty with a marvellous 
thoroughness. If there were indeed any 
external evidence that his self-examina- 
tions did him harm, then that evidence 
might claim to be duly considered. But 
there is no such evidence. It was not 
remarked of him by his friends that he 
was self-centred. His knowledge and ab- 
horrence of himself did not paralyze his 
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action. It did not turn away his eyes 
from the one quarter from whence spirit- 
ual help can flow. If he writes, “ Lord, 
show me myself, nothing but wounds, and 
bruises, and putrefying sores,” he adds 
immediately, “and teach me to live by 
faith on Christ my all.” The two things 
always go hand in hand: “To have a 
peaceful sense of my own wretchedness, 
and a humble waiting upon God for sanc- 
tifying grace.” He was himself aware of 
the danger : — 


I thought that my fretfulness and other 
marks of an unsubdued spirit arose from a 
sense of my corruption, and a secret depen- 
dence on my own powers for acure. Were I 
to bring the maladies of my soul to the great 
Physician, in simple reliance on his grace, I 
should, with many other benefits, receive a 
cure of that bane of my peace, disappointed 
arrogance, which proudly seeks for good where 
it never can be found. In every disease of 
the soul, let me charge myself with the blame, 
and Christ with the cure of it, so shall I be 
humbled and Christ glorified. 


If this be morbid language, we may well 
pray for a share of the disease. 

We do not deny that Martyn was some- 
times depressed and melancholy: as who 
would not be, with his constitution, and 
surrendering what he surrendered? This 
depression occasionally rendered him 
over-stern with himself, and, by a natural 
sequence, with others. But the published 
parts of his journal contain almost as 
many references to strong ebullitions of 
“ natural joy” and “animal spirits” as to 
the contrary feeling. A beautiful land- 
scape, ora fresh breeze, moonlight, music, 
the similes of Virgil, or the sound of the 
curlews whistling over the Truro River, 
were enough to restore him to a state of 
intense delight. The general impression 
produced on those who met him, at any 
rate after he had left England, was by no 
means that of moping misery. His ease, 
cheerfulness, grace of manner, quiet gai- 
ety, were what struck a person like Mrs. 
Sherwood. One distinguished man, it is 
true, Sir James Mackintosh, who met him 
in Bombay in 1811, spoke of him as meek 
to excess, and giving “a disagreeable im- 
pression of effort to conceal the passions 
of human nature.” But at the very same 
time Sir John Malcolm was giving a very 
different account to Sir Gore Ouseley. 
“ Altogether,” he writes, “a very learned 
and cheerful man, but a great enthusiast 
in his holy calling. I am satisfied,” he 
added, “ that if you ever see him, you will 
be pleased with him. He will give you 
grace before and after dinner, and admon- 
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isk such of your party as take the Lord’s 
name in vain; but his good sense and 
great learning will delight you, whilst his 
constant cheerfulness will add to the 
hilarity of your party.” 

hen Henry Martyn’s journal came 
into the hands of his old friends at Cam- 
bridge, Simeon, Sargent, Corrie, and Mrs. 
Thomas sat “three whole mornings of 
about six or seven hours ” reading it. 


Truly [wrote Simeon] it has humbled us all 
in the dust. Since the Apostolic age I cer- 
tainly think nothing has ever exceeded the 
wisdom and piety of our departed brother ; 
and I conceive that no book, except the Bible, 
will be found to excel this. In general, the 
diaries of religious people exhibit the same 
thing again and again; but in this there is 
nothing repeated, and it exhibits such a mind 
and such a heart as make him to appear almost 
like a different species from ourselves; we 
looked to him as at an almost unapproachable 
distance. David Brainerd is great; but the 
degree of his melancholy, and the extreme im- 
propriety of his exertions, so much beyond his 
strength, put him on a different footing from 
our beloved Martyn; whilst the imagination 
of Martyn, and the inexhaustible richness of 
his ideas, give to his relations an interest 
superior to anything I ever read. 

After all allowance is made for the affec- 
tionate partiality of a spiritual father, 
there is much to be said for the noble old 
man’s opinion of the book. Space forbids 
us to cull passages which would exemplify 
the delicate studies of conscience that 
abound on every page. In these days 
when our bookshelves are flooded with 
the lives of French saints and letters of 
spiritual counsel from abroad, we cannot 
help wishing that there were more atten- 
tion paid to the biographies of our own 
home-born saints, among whom assuredly 
Henry Martyn must take one of the high- 
est places. Those who find the supersti- 
tions of a Francis de Sales or a Fénelon 
no hindrance to deriving benefit from 
their writings may well condone a defect 
or two in the language of one who shows 
himself as great a master of the spiritual 
life as either. Born in other circum- 
stances, Henry Martyn would have been 
renowned as an acute director. Every 
religious movement has its own phrase- 
ology, which after a time turns sour on 
the lips of those who come after; but the 
mention of “a blessed season,” or “en- 


gaging” instead of praying, or “an inter- 
est in the Saviour,” are slight blemishes 
in the writings of one who knew what 
he was writing of as Henry Martyn did. 
By such watchfulness over his own soul 
was Henry Martyn preparing himself for 
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whatever God might call him to. On Oc- 
tober 22, 1803, he was ordained deacon at 
Ely. Among other preliminary steps, we 
find him “leaving the university corps ” 
of volunteers, of which (incongruous as it 
may seem) he had been an active member. 
He speaks in epic strain of having 
“passed his summer amidst the din of 
arms.” * He was profoundly impressed 
with the awfulness of ordination, and tried 
to inspire his fellow-candidates with the 
same idea of it; but neither then nor 
when he was ordained priest do we find 
much expectation of a gift that would 
make him sufficient for his work: it was 
beyond the circle of the religious ideas 
of his time. He returned, though still 
eagerly looking forward to the hour of 
going abroad among the heathen, to his 
college rooms ft and tutorial work. He 
began to act as Simeon’s curate at Holy 
Trinity. At the same time he took charge 
of the parish of Lolworth, to which he 
rode over for one service every Sunday, 
returning in time to read prayers and 
hear Simeon’s. sermon in the evening. 
On two or three evenings in the week the 
company of friends met, like the Metho- 
dists at Oxford, for mutual counsel, and 
common prayer and study, usually in 
Simeon’s rooms at King’s. Of course 
there was a due attendance at the college 
chapel twice a day; and frequently Mar- 
tyn would attend the choral evensong at 
King’s as well, where the architecture 
and music “generally,” as he says, pro- 
duced in him refreshing “emotions of 
devotion.” { It is needless to say that 
he was indefatigable in parish visiting, 
and in spiritual work among the under- 
graduates, by whom, as well as by his 
brother fellows, he was greatly respected 
for his intellectual power, even when they 
gave him no sympathy in his religion. 
His favorite duty, however, was the work 
of catechizing, of which there is constant 
mention in ‘his journals, week-days as 
well as Sundays. Sometimes we find 
him spending the whole of a Monday 
afternoon in catechizing the children, un- 
til, “by reason of standing in the cold 
and keeping them in order, I was,” he 
says, “excessively fatigued.” His love 
for children, and theirs for him, was ail- 
ways very great; and if at times he was 
dejected at being told that his sermons 


* ——— i. 58. 

t Said to have been at the top of the library stair- 
case in the second court of St. John’s, where his ini- 
tials might till lately be seen on a pane of glass, scratched 
with a diamond ring of which he was fond. 

Journal, i. 201. 
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were unintelligible, and felt that he was 
ill calculated to instruct the poor igno- 
rant heathen,” he took refuge pathetically 
in the thought, “ Yet I seem to be able 
to instruct children.”* Such was his 
work, varied by examinations in college 
and helping young friends in mathemat- 
ics,as Kempthorne had helped him. His 
exercise and fresh air — which formed, as 
is well known, a prominent article in the 
Simeonite creed — was usually taken in a 
walk to Shelford, where the Thomasons 
then lived, or in the Johnian “ Wilder- 
ness,” or, if it was wet, in the cloisters of 
Trinity. 

He was a diligent reader. The classi- 
cal authors, history, mathematics, Milton, 
were his delight. He took up works on 
chemistry for recreation. He composed 
poetry himself. He began to write for 
the Scatonian, which he “ regarded asa 
lawful pleasure ;”’ “ but,” he adds, “ I was 
employed with rather too great avidity, 
and the mind, after it has been accus- 
tomed to fiction and pleasures of the im- 
agination, returns unwillingly even to the 
most important realities.” To cultivate 
the spirit of detachment, if ever he felt 
himself becoming engrossed with his 
Euripides or Juvenal, he would put the 
book away, take up his Bible, and not 
go on again with his secular reading until 
he had satisfied himself that he cared 
less for it than for the Holy Scriptures. 
Among the religious books which he 
most frequently read at this time, besides 
Brainerd’s “ Life” and Milner’s “ Church 
History,” were Law’s “Serious Call” — 
“rather a favorite of mine, though not 
without his faults;” Jonathan Edwards 
on “Original Sin” and on the “ Affec- 
tions ;” “ Bishop Hopkins, your favorite 
and mine;” “St. Augustine’s ‘ Medita- 
tions,’ and was delighted with the hope of 
enjoying such communion with God as 
this holy man;” “that blessed man Bax- 
ter,” another day, “in his ‘ Saint’s Rest,’ 
was enabled to kindle such a degree of 
devotion and love, as I have long been a 
stranger to;” Flavel’s “Saint Indeed,” 
“which seemed the very book that was 
suitable to my present views.” He tried 
some other writers with less satisfaction. 
In St. Basil (the little that he read of 
him), he ‘was struck with his eloquence, 
but found little evangelic truth; ” in Dr. 
Watts, to whom he came expecting much, 
he was greatly disappointed; “found it 
unsatisfying;” “lost time in reading 
Watts, from whom I seldom get a new 


* Journal, i. 222. 
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thought.” Butler’s “ Analogy” was not 
only useful to him intellectually, but “ in 
encouraging me to self-denial ;” but Pa- 
ley’s “ Natural Theology” he openly de- 
nounced as “that ungodly book.” An 
old friend in Cornwall, in 1804, presented 
him with the “ Imitation of Christ,” which 
thenceforth became a staple part of his 
seme 5 and whenever he read it, it made 
him ask, he says, “‘ What keeps me from 
such close communion with God but sin 
and sloth? Do I not know I might en- 
joy the same deadness to the world, and 
spirituality of mind, were I resolutely to 
pursue the path of watchfulness, fasting, 
and prayer?” Soon after this, upon read- 
ing the lives of Anselm, Bernard, and 
some others, he wrote: “I cannot help 
admiring those holy men who retired into 
a convent, and lived in the exercise of 
such elevated devotion; and the consid- 
eration of it tends to quicken me to spir- 
ituality and love of God.” * 

Cucullus non F seged monachum is a prov- 
erb with two sides to it; and there have 
been many true monks who never wore 
the cowl, as there have been many who 
wore it and belied it. We have no hesita- 
tion in saying that “ Martyn the Recluse,” 
as his friends in India called him,t was as 
true a follower of St. Bernard and the 
other holy men, as if he too had “retired 
into.a convent.” The highest ascetic is 
not one who tortures himself for torture’s 
sake, nor one who despises and under- 
values the lawful things which he aban- 
dons, but one who feels all their power 
and attraction, who would enjoy them 
more than others had it been permitted 
him, who would have made the best of 
fathers and husbands, and has only re- 
signed such joys and comforts with a 
bleeding heart, in obedience to a call of 
God, and for the love of souls. Of such 
a kind was the trenchant asceticism of 
Henry Martyn. 

It was probably in early boyhood that 
he had first become acquainted with 
Lydia Grenfell; and when he paid his 
farewell visit to Cornwall in the long 
vacation of 1804, his own pen gives 
us the most affecting accounts of the 
struggle in which his passion for her 
had involved his poor heart. In spite 
of Mr. Sargent’s verdict that she was one 
“of whom less ought not, and more can- 
not be said, than that she was worthy of 
him,” it has generally been assumed that 
the lady on whom this tender and over- 


* Journal, i. 173. 
t Ibid. ii., p. 335- 
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mastering love was bestowed did not de- 
serve it. Even Miss Yonge cannot make 
such allowance for her as is due. Lydia 
Grenfell was the daughter of a widowed 
mother. She belonged to a Cornish fam- 
ily considerably removed in station from 
the humble original of the Martyns. Be- 
fore becoming acquainted with the young 
fellow of St. John’s, she had been en- 
gaged to another man, and there can be 
little doubt that her heart still retained an 
affection for him, even when in 1805 he 
set off to be married to a lady in London. 
Yet, in spite of this lingering lower at- 
tachment, she responded cordially to the 
higher appeals of Henry Martyn. She 
revered him, and she loved him with a 
holy fervor like his own. After he was 
gone to India, she corresponded with him 
regularly; but, unfortunately, her letters 
are destroyed. When in 1807 he desired 
her to come out to be married to him in 
India, there can be no doubt that she 
would have gone, as Simeon urged her to 
do, had it not been for the duty which she 
felt was owing to her mother. “Her 
mother,” writes a near relative of hers 
still living, who “remembers the days of 
their suffering affection,” “was aged, and 
had no other unmarried daughter; and, 
besides, the connection with the Martyns 
was distasteful to her. I should say that 
my aunt’s ideas of parental authority, up 
to middle life even, were extreme, as | 
well remember her expressing them on a 
later occasion.” Even Simeon was con- 
vinced that Lydia was in the right; he 
agreed that “the matter might be com- 
mitted to God in this way: if her mother, 
of her own accord, should express re- 
gret that the connection had been pre- 
vented, from an idea of her being ir- 
reconcilably averse to it, and that she 
would not stand in the way of her daugh- 
ter’s wishes, this should be considered as 
a direction from God in answer to her 
prayers.” Meanwhile, for the sake of 
Martyn’s pea:+ of mind, Lydia was to 
send him an unconditional refusal. Yet 
neither of the lovers ever abandoned the 
hope of an ultimate union. Had Martyn 
reached England alive, or had the mother 
died, they would almost certainly have 
been married. ‘I lived near her,” writes 
(in an unpublished letter) the same rela- 
tive whom we have quoted above, “ until 
her death, and perfectly recollect the 
event of Henry Martyn’s unexpected 
loss. The remembrance of her agonized 
countenance, when she first entered my 
father’s house after that calamity, is im- 
pressed on my memory.” And again, 
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and my aunt’s intense sorrow, produced 
an ineffaceable remembrance on my own 
mind.” The same writer “can never for- 
get the ‘upper chamber’ in which she 
took refuge from daily cares and inter- 
ruptions, and the kind welcome which 
there awaited those who sought her ad- 
vice and sympathy —its view of lovely 
Mount’s Bay across a group of fruit 
trees and whispering white ccelibes — its 
perfect neatness, though with few orna- 
ments. On the principal wall hung a 
large print of the Crucifixion of our Lord, 
usually shaded by a curtain, — and at its 
foot (where he would have chosen to be) a 
portrait of Henry Martyn.” 

The progress of Martyn’s devotion to 
her cannot here be traced in detail. 


I felt [he writes July 29, 1804, after spending 
the evening in spiritual conversation with her 
and another] I felt too plainly that I loved her 
ay sano The direct opposition of this to 
my devotedness to God in the missionary way 
excited no small tumult inmy mind. At night 
I continued one hour and a half in prayer, 
striving against this attachment. I endeav- 
ored to analyze it, that I might see how base, 
and mean, and worthless such a love to a speck 
of earth was, compared with divine love. No 
one can say how deeply this unhappy affection 
has fixed itself, since it has nothing selfish in 
it that I can perceive, but is founded on the 
highest admiration of her piety and manners, 


A month elapsed, and he was reading 
to Lydia alone, at Marazion, “from Dr. 
Watts,” expecting that it was the last 
time he should ever see her, when 


there happened to be among other things a 
prayer on entire preference of God to the 
creature. Now, thought I, here am I in the 
presence of God and my idol. So I used the 
prayer for myself, and addressed it to God, 
who answered it, I think, for my love was 
kindled to God and divine things, and I felt 
cheerfully resigned to the will of God, to forego 
the earthly joy which I had just been desiring 
with my whole heart. I continued conversing 
with her, generally with my heart in heaven, 
but every now and then resting on her. Parted 
with Lydia, perhaps forever in this life, with a 
sort of uncertain pain, which I knew would 
increase to greater violence afterwards, on re- 
flection. Walked to St. Hilary, determining 
in great tumult and inward pain to be the ser- 
vant of God. All the rest of the evening, in 
company or alone, I could think of nothing but 
her excellences. My efforts were, however, 
through mercy, not in vain, to feel the vanity 
of this attachment to the creature. Read in 
Thomas 4 Kempis many chapters directly to 
the purpose. I devoted myself unreservedly 
to the service of the Lord — tu him, as to one 





who knew the great conflict within, and my 


“The circumstances of his affecting death, 
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firm resolve through his grace of being his, 
though it should be with much tribulation.* 


All through that year the same piteous 
struggle was going on. In the following 
June, 1805, it broke out again with more 
violence than ever. All the whole coterie 
to which he belonged began to take sides 
in it. Simeon led the party in favor of 
celibacy; Cecil, with his usual epigram- 
matic force, told Martyn that he would be 
acting like a madman to go unmarried. 
Theoretically, at this time, Martyn him- 
self was quite convinced that Simeon was 
in the right. Brainerd, Schwartz, St. Paul 
himself, how much less useful they would 
have been, had they been married. ‘“ Vol- 
untary celibacy seems so much more noble 
and glorious,” he wrote, “and so much 
more beneficial in the way of example, 
that I am loth to relinquish the idea of 
it.”¢ And yet, a few days later, 

How miserable did life appear without the 
hope of Lydia! Oh, how has the discussion 
of the subject opened all my wounds afresh ! 
I have not felt such heartrending pain since ] 
parted with her in Cornwall. But the Lord 
brought me to consider the folly and wicked- 
ness of all this. Shall I hesitate to keep all 
my days in constant solitude, who am but a 
brand plucked from the burning? I could not 
help saying: Go, Hindoos, go on in your 
misery, let Satan still rule over you, for he that 
was appointed to labor among you is consult- 
ing his ease. No, thought I, hell and earth 
shall never keep me back from my work. 


What lent poignancy to the conflict 
now was that it was quite feasible for 
Lydia and him to be married. Though 
the missionary spirit was so strong within 
him, it had been finally settled that he was 
not to go to India as a missionary. The 
scheme for going out under the new soci- 
ety had at first fallen through, owing to 
the total loss of the money left by Henry 
Martyn’s father, without which his small 
salary and his fellowship would not have 
sufficed to maintain a sister and himself. 
But now his sister was happily married ; 
and those to whom he felt his obedience 
to be due, had decided that he would do 
more good, even for the cause of missions, 
if he went as a chaplain to the East India 
Company. A flashy writer of ecclesiasti- 
cal biographies in the Edinburgh Review 
has pointed the finger of ridicule to the 
stipend of 1,200/. a year which Martyn 
received, and asks us how we should like 
“to discover that Polycarp, or Bernard, 
or Boniface, was waited on every quarter- 


* Journal, i. 152. 
t Ibid. p. 260. 
+ Ibid. p. 262. 
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day by a plump bag of coin from the pub- 
lic treasury.” * To be made the butt of 
such a critic as Sir James Stephen was 
precisely one of those trials which it was 
necessary for Henry Martyn to undergo, 
if his sacrifice was to be complete. The 
wealth of which he found himself master 
made the surrender of married life no 
longer compulsory, but voluntary; and at 
the same time exposed him to the misap- 
preciation of his countrymen. A mind 
like. Sir James Stephen's was of course 
unable to sce in the cheerful acceptance 
of this handsome salary the masterstroke 
of Martyn’s self-denial. His romantic 
spirit had looked forward to going forth 
in absolute poverty, dependent for daily 
bread upon the immediate providence of 
God, to live and die among the heathen. 
His early dreams had been of “ cold and 
hunger, and nakedness, and peril, made 
to be a train of ministering angels con- 
ducting him to glory.” ¢ And now he was 
to abandon all the poetry of his self-sacri- 
fice, and go as a well-paid government offi- 
cial, to labor wearily among his own 
twice-dead countrymen, and to bestow 
only his spare moments on the work for 
which his heart was yearning. It must 
be a low order of mind which does not 
feel for Henry Martyn when he says him- 
self: “On my own account I should pre- 
fer a state of poverty;” ft and again: 
“The prospect of the means of compe- 
tent support in India filled my heart with 
concern about earthly happiness, mar- 
riage, etc., but I strove earnestly against 
them, and prayed for grace that if it 
should please God to try my faith by call- 
ing me to a post of opulence, I might 
not dare to use for myself what is truly 
his;as also that I might be enabled to 
keep myself single for serving him more 
effectually. Nevertheless, I could have 
been infinitely better pleased to have gone 
out as a missionary, poor as the Lord and 
his apostles.” § And once more: “ The 
prospect of this world’s happiness gave 
me rather pain than pleasure, which con- 
vinced me that I had been running away 
from the world rather than overcoming 
it.” 

In April, 1805, having taken the de- 
gree of bachelor of divinity, he was final- 
ly appointed to his chaplaincy. He had 
previously been compelled to appear be- 


* Stephen’s Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography, p. 
555, New Edition. 
t Journal, i. 32. 
¢ Ibid. i. 80. 
; Ibid. i. 127. 
Life, p. 64. 
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fore the court of directors in his canoni- 
cals to be looked at: an indignity which 
he felt keenly, “on account af the degra- 
dation of my office;” nor were matters 
much mended by his patron, Mr. Grant, 
“pleasantly” urging him to attend to 
his appearance, so as not to bring dis- 
credit on those who nominated him. 
After he had preached his last sermon in 
Holy Trinity Church, Cambridge, on 
2 Sam. vii. 27-29, the whole congregation, 
it is said, turned and watched his beloved 
figure as he retired; and they agreed to 
spend the day on which he was to sail as 
a day of fasting and prayer forhim, He 
left Cambridge on the Monday in Holy 
Week. A crowd of undergraduates ac- 
companied him to the outside of the town, 
where the coach picked him up; and the 
towers and spires of the university soon 
disappeared in the thick morning mist. 
Three uncomfortable months were spent 
in London till the fleet should start; and 
at last he made his way to Portsmouth, 
where Simeon, Sargent, and other friends 
assembled to see him off. The agony of 
parting was so intense, that, the night be- 
fore he reached Portsmouth, he was 
seized with a convulsive fit, and appeared 
to be dying. Byan exquisite refinement 
of painful discipline, on July 19 the fleet 
was driven into Falmouth, and Martyn 
found himself once more compelled to 
see and part with his favorite sister and 
his still dearer Lydia. For nearly a 
month they were delayed there. The 
sudden news that the ships were just 
starting reached him at Marazion, where 
he was reading the Bible with Lydia. He 
galloped back to Falmouth, and found the 
rest of the fleet gone, and the commodore 
swearing at a little accident which had 
detained the very vessel —and that one 
only—on which he was a_ passenger. 
Martyn “blessed the Lord who had thus 
saved his poor creature from shame and 
trouble.” 

It was a tragical voyage, the account of 
which cannot be read without a sense of 
almost killing misery. First, they beat 
about for days in Mount’s Bay, within 
view of St. Hilary spire and the beach 
where he had walked with Lydia, thus 
deepening still further the sense of un- 
mitigated desolation which came over 
him. Extreme sea-sickness contributed 
to the same effect. They touched at Cork 
and at Madeira, then made- their way 
across the Atlantic to San Salvador, 
twice narrowly escaping shipwreck by the 
way. Here his home-sickness had a 
slight alleviation in the kindness with 





which some Portuguese colonists received 


him; and he had some amusing adven- - 


tures in a Franciscan monastery, whose 
inmates he endeavored to convert. From 
thence the fleet crossed the ocean again 
to Capetown; and Henry Martyn was 
present at the taking of that city by Sir 
David Baird,. and ministered to the 
wounded on the battle-field. At this place 
his spirit was greatly refreshed by making 
the acquaintance of Vanderkemp, the 
missionary, whose history he had read 
with deep interest at Cambridge. But, in 
spite of some few drops of comfort such as 
this, the horror of that passage cannot be 
exaggerated. Ignatius, on his progress 
to martyrdom, tied to the leopards who 
wunthed him, was in a less horrible plight 
than Henry Martyn. The one soldier in 
whose company he found any solid satis- 
faction died before they reached India. 
The cadets, who would come to him to be 
“coached” in mathematics, had not the 
courage or the gratitude to put themselves 
boldly on his side. He was mercilessly 
ridiculed by all the officers on board but 
one, and not only ridiculed, but hated. 
He persisted in reading and explaining 
some religious book between decks every 
day ; but the audiences were small and 
inattentive. One service on a Sunday 
was grudgingly allowed him; and at this 
service the poor sickly young priest of 
twenty-four, whose tender nature shrank 
from uttering a word of blame, and who 
made it a rule “never to rebuke unless 
he felt at the time a peculiar contrition of 
spirit,” felt himself compelled by the inso- 
lent profligacy of those on board to de- 
nounce, in several successive weeks, the 
judgment of God upon sin. These de- 
nunciations were mingled (how could a 
heart like his act otherwise?) with raptu- 
rous setting forth of “ the all-sufficiency of 
Christ to save sinners;” but the whole 
ship was in mutiny againsthim. On Sep- 
tember 22 he writes: “ Was more tried 
by the fear of man than I ever have been 
since God has called me to the ministry. 
The threats and oppositions of these men 
made me unwilling to set before them the 
truth which they hated ; yet I had no spe- 
cies of hesitation about doing it.” They 
would listen, they said, to a sermon of 
Blair’s, if he would read it, but there must 
be nothing about hell. The captain him- 
self said, ‘“‘ Mr. Martyn must not damn us 
to-day, or none will come again.” But 
Mr. Martyn’s only answer was to give out 
for his text: ‘‘ The wicked shall be turned 
into hell, and all the nations that forget 
God.” It was a splendid exhibition of 
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courage. Some of the cadets and many 


- of the soldiers were in tears; and poor 


Martyn felt that he had not spoken in 
vain. Yet the mockery continued to the 
end of the ten months’ voyage _ His fare- 
well sermon off the mouth of the Hooghly 
awoke nothing but ribald revilings ; and 
so, through as appalling a fire as ever 
hero passed through, Martyn entered 
“into the vineyard of St. Bartholomew and 
Pantznus, of Ziegenbalg and Schwartz.”* 
It might have been thought that amid 
such scenes as these a little indulgence 
in such comforts as were possible might 
have been allowed. But Martyn was as 
inexorable towards his body as St. Paul 
was. Fasting, vigils (at least in the more 
difficult form of early rising), and whole 
days of set retreat, for prayer, self-exam- 
ination, and renewal of spirit, had always 
formed part of his discipline, as with. all 
the school of Simeon. Mr. Sargent re- 
cords his strict observance of the Church 
fasts. He pursued his method even on 
this sad voyage. “ Two things,” he writes, 
“ were much in my mind this morning in 
prayer — the necessity of entering more 
deeply into my heart, and laboring after 
humiliation, and for that reason setting 
apart times for fasting; as also to devote 
times for solemn prayer for fitness in the 
ministry, especially love for souls, and for 
the effusion of the spirit on heathen lands, 
according to God’s command. The flesh 
seemed very unwilling to submit to such 
self-denial, especially as the bodily frame, 
from weakness, seems scarcely able to 
support it: however, I can but try.” ¢ 
And again he writes: “ Before going to 
bed, read Milner’s sermon on fasting. I 
have no doubt of the usefulness of sepa- 
rate seasons of fasting and prayer, though 
my flesh seems to shrink from it at pres- 
ent, as if it were too much for my strength ; 
yet past experience encourages me, and 
David Brainerd’s advice. What a quick- 
ening example has he often been to me, 
especially on this account, that he was of 
a weak and sickly constitution!’ $ And 
once more: “ Utter disinclination to all 
exertion. Such is the enervating effect 
of the climate; but after staying some 
hours learning Hindostanee words, 2 Tim- 
othy ii. roused me to a bodily exertion. 
I felt strong in spirit, resolving, if I died 
under it, to make the body submit to 
robust exercise; so I walked the deck 
with great rapidity for an hour and a half. 
My animal spirits were altered instantly ; 
* Life, p. 172. 
t+ Journal, i. 320. 
$ Ibid. i. 316, 





I felt a happy and joyful desire to brave 
the enervating effects of India in the ser- 
vice of the blessed Lord Jesus.” * 

The voyage of Henry Martyn has often 
been contrasted with that of Reginald 
Heber after him, or Francis Xavier before 
him; indeed, Heber himself draws the 
contrast, so far as he is concerned, in his 
journal. It may be true that Martyn was 
deficient in the tact of either. It is a 
remark of his own that to love is the only 
way of knowing when to reprove, and 
when not; but his very shrinking from 
reproof may have induced him to reprove 
too much. Still it must be remembered 
that the circumstances of Heber and of 
Martyn were very different. Heber was 
a bishop, and a much older man; he could 
not be so easily despised as Martyn. 
And the seventeen years which had 
elapsed between the two voyages had pro- 
duced a great revolution in the feelings 
with which religion was regarded.¢ But 
it must also be added without any dis- 
paragement of Heber, or of Xavier either, 
that Martyn took a deeper view of the 
work to be effected than that amiable 
bishop did, or than his Jesuit predecessor. 
He felt called upon, not merely to attract, 
elevate, console, not merely to restrain 
vice, to instil virtue by degrees, to recall 
to religious observances ; but to renovate 
the whole nature, and to effect what he 
would not have scrupled to describe, how- 
ever inexactly, as a “new birth.” 

At the time when Henry Martyn arrived 
in India, the English Church may be said 
to have sent no son of her own as a mis- 
sionary to the natives. Indeed, the ef- 
forts which had been made to provide 
even the English residents with the 
means of grace had been the most meagre 
possible. From the first the East India 
Company had sent out chaplains in their 
ships, of whom a few were religious men. 
But the spirits of those few were broken 
by the scandalous wickedness of their 
supposed flocks, and they had no heart to 
turn to the heathen. “Jt is a most sad 
and horrible thing,” wrote one of the ear- 
liest of them, “to consider what scandal 
there is brought upon the Christian reli- 
gion by the looseness and remissness, by 
the exorbitances of many which come 
amongst them, who profess themselves 
Christians, of whom I have often —— 
the natives, who live near the ports where 


* Journal, i. 423. 

+ Martyn himself lived long enough to notice the 
change of tone in the ours men who came out, and 
ascribed it to the spread of Simeonite principles in En- 
gland. — Journal, ii. 343. 
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our ships arrive, say thus, in broken En- 
glish which they have gotten, ‘ Christian 
religion, devil religion: Christian much 
drunk ; Christian much do wrong ; much 
beat, much abuse others” ”* The Portu- 
guese had been bad enough; but they 
had at least built churches, which every- 
where were “thwacked full of young 
blacks singing vespers;” ft but it was 
eighty years before the succéssive en- 
treaties of Oxenden, Aungier, and Master 
obtained the building of the first English 
church in India. When Henry Martyn 
went out, there seem to have been only 
two English churches in the whole presi- 
dency of Bengal, both of which were in 
Calcutta; and though the elder of the two 
(which had been built out of the private 
munificence of a Dane) was called the 
“ Mission Church,” it was attended only 
by a scanty congregation of Europeans. 
At Serampore there was a little commu- 
nity of Englishmen preaching and work- 
ing with immense devotion; but they 
belonged to an heretical sect. The ven- 
erable Societies for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge and for the Propagation of the 
Gospel had adopted, though they had not 
begun, the missions out of which our 
present Indian Church has grown; but 
the men who did the work came not from 
the Universities of Cambridge and Ox- 
ford, but from that of Halle. The motto 
of the English Church seemed to be that of 
Euripides’s satyrs : év 76 Kapi xvduvedoouer. 
We subsidized, but we may not on that 
account claim, the noble labors of Ziegen- 
balg, and Plutscho, and Grundler, of 
Schwartz, Kohloff, and Gericke in. the 
south, or of Kiernander and Diemer in 
Bengal. Even in this present century the 
most illustrious names in the early history 
of the Church Missionary Society are 
these of the Weitbrechts, the Blumhardts, 
and the Leupholds. There was, then, not 
one English Catholic missionary in India 
in 1806. There were, however, several 
chaplains who had the missionary spirit 
almost as strongly as Martyn himself. At 
Madras he spent some profitable days 
with the excellent Dr. Kerr. As he sailed 
up the Hooghly he passed the vessel 
which carried Buchanan away with shat- 
tered health to inspect the Syrian 
Churches. And at Calcutta he was wel- 
qmed by a remarkable and genial, though 
somewhat eccentric, gentleman, whose 
history, of itself, suffices to reveal the 
state of the Church in India. He was a 


* Kaye’s Christianity in India, p. 41. 
t Ibid. p. 50. 
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man of about five-and-forty, and had been 
twenty years in Calcutta. All religious 
Anglo-Indians held him in deep venera- 
tion; and in Henry Martyn’s letters he 
always goes under the playful title of 
“the Patriarch.” But although a brother 
Cornishman of Martyn’s, the famous 
Dean Prideaux, as long ago as the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century, had urged 
the founding of Indian bishoprics, it was 
not till after Martyn’s death that the first 
Anglican bishop set foot in India; and 
one of the first unpleasant duties which 
fell to Bishop Middleton’s lot was to cen- 
sure this revered patriarch for having 
assumed (perhaps only in the matter of 
benedictions) the prerogatives of the 
priesthood: for, with all India mapped 
out into dioceses and provinces within his 
patriarchate,* David Brown was still only 
a deacon. 

The young man who was now added to 
this number of “ black chaplains,” as Mr. 
Brown used to call those who were chap- 
lains by profession but missionaries at 
heart, was strongly urged to remain in 
Calcutta and minister to the English. 
The governor’s consent was obtained. 
But Martyn had, he writes, a great many 
reasons for not liking this: “I almost 
think that to be prevented going among 
the heathen as a missionary would break 
my heart. Whether it be self-will or 
aught else, I cannot yet rightly ascertain. 
At all events I must learn submission to 
everything.” ¢ And he adds: “I have 
hitherto lived to little purpose, more like 
a clod than a servant of God; now let me 
burn out for God.” It would be hard to 
find a more sublime instance of detach- 
ment outside the Gospels. 

For some months Henry Martyn was 
chiefly located at Aldeen, near Serampore, 
where the Browns lived, though the Sun- 
days were spent at Calcutta, where he was 
dle to communicate every month. It 
was a great refreshment to him once more 
to meet with sympathy so cordial and 
deep-founded. is abode was an ancient 
pagoda, which formed a part of Mr. 
Brown’s compound on the edge of the 
river. “ Thither,” he says, “I retired at 
night, and really felt something like su- 
perstitious dread at being in a place once 
inhabited as it were by devils, but yet felt 
disposed to be triumphantly joyful that 
the temple where they were worshipped 
was become Christ’s oratory. I prayed 
out aloud to my God, and the echoes re- 





* Martyn’s Journal, ii. 259. 
t Ibid. 1. 446. . 
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turned from the vaulted roof.”* The 
devils, however, had not retired far ; and 
it was here that Henry Martyn first made 
acquaintance with the horrors of suttee 
and of heathen worship. While he re- 
mained here he became acquainted with 
his neighbors, the Baptist missionaries, 
Carey, Marshman, and Ward, for whom 
he entertained sincere respect. They 
often met for prayer and conference, 
sometimes in his “ oratory.”” On one occa- 
sion he records that the subject of dis- 
cussion was whether God could save sin- 
ners without the death of Christ; and it 
shows his broad and rational spirit, that 
he maintained, in opposition to them all, 
“that he might have saved them without 
Christ.” ¢ But though he both admired 
and loved his new friends, he was by no 
means one of those who believe that “all 
sincere people are equally good.” { Such 
“vapid religionism ” disgusted him.§ It 
was not only that Marshman stirred his 
pride by treating him like a novice in 
religion,|| but he was sensible of “a want 
of seriousness, tenderness, and dignity ” in 
his missionary addresses,§| and “ was not 
a little offended at his speaking against 
the use of a liturgy.” ** He wrote to his 
friend Sargent that he had “ grievous com- 
plaints to make, that the immense work 
of translating the services into the lan- 
guage of the East is left to Dissenters.” 
. . . Were not the zeal of our forefathers 
almost evaporated in these times, a body 
of pious and learned young clergymen 
would come forth with joy to so glorious 
a work.” ¢¢ And when, after he was settled 
at Cawnpore, the good Baptists were very 
urgent for the formation of an unsectarian 
society at Calcutta for the promotion of 
missions, and had gained many adherents 
at headquarters, Martyn replied in much 
the same spirit as old Simeon had shown 
when invited to cast in his lot with the 
London Missionary Society.{{ He wrote 
to Brown: “ T. wishes . . . so do I too, 
and so does everybody else, but the guo- 
modo. The time does not seem come when 
Churchmen and Dissenters shall feed to- 
gether. Till the arrival of the wished-for 
period, the farther asunder, the more 
peace.”’ §§ 

On October 15, 1806 (his friends, Par- 


tt Ibid. i. 494. 
$i Life of Simeon, p. 169. 
§§ Journal, ii. 259. 





sons and Corrie, afterwards first Bishop 
of Madras, having followed him out to 
India), he left the Christian society which 
he loved so tenderly, and proceeded up 
the river to his station at Dinapore. It 
was the first time he had been left all 
alone with natives. And from that time 
to the day of his death, except for the 
Sherwoods at Cawnpore, and a few occa- 
sional glimpses of other kind faces, this 
tenderest and most sociable of hearts was 
destined to utter loneliness. Few have 
been able to experience more keenly than 
he did the power of the communion of 
saints, of which he makes constant men- 
tion; and perhaps still fewer have found 
so great a companionship in God. Yet 
Henry Martyn’s experience was so tragi- 
cal, that it seems strange that the Church 
of England, with it before her eyes, should 
so long have persisted in sending out her 
missionaries one by one; that not till 
within the last five years should Martyn’s 
University have sent out the first Com- 
munity Mission to Delhi, to be imitated 
last year by the Oxford Mission to Cal- 
cutta; and that even now, one of the best 
of our younger Indian missionaries, Mr. 
Windley, of Taunghu, should be left to 
employ his own small stipend in trying to 
form a little brotherhood out of the ele- 
ments which accident supplies him with. 
The Danes in south India had set no 
such bad example; and there were no 
fewer than ten missionaries together in 
the Baptist settlement of Serampore. In 
Martyn’s own case, to be sure, it was not 
the Church’s fault; for he went as a gov- 
ernment official, to be stationed among 
English residents. But that which re- 
lieved the Church from blame only in- 
creased his real isolation. He would 
have felt less lonely among heathens. 
His general experience in India was but 
a repetition of what he had suffered on 
board ship. The men tittered when he 
visited them in hospital. The officers 
swore at him to his face, and maintained 
infidel opinions for bravado. The general 
allowed him, as a favor, to have Sunday 
service in a barrack, “ where the only ar- 
ticle of ecclesiastic furniture was a long 
drum. On this I read prayers, but as 
there was no seat for any one, 1 was de- 
sired not to detain them by a sermon.” * 
When this restriction was removed, he 
began to preach extempore, at which they 
were so offended, as to write and beg him 
to desist from the practice. Curbing his 
natural spirit, he replied that he would 


* Journal, i. 517. 
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“ give them a folio sermon book,” if they 
would listen any the better for it. It was 
a rare thing indeed if he received any 
token of sympathy for the cause he had 
most at heart. “The Europeans seem to 
hate to see me associating at all with the 
natives, and gave me a hint a few days 
ago about taking my exercise on foot. 
But if our Lord had always travelled 
about in his palanquin, the poor woman 
who was healed by touching the hem of 
his garment might have perished.” * 
Most persons whom he met told him it 
was hopeless to endeavor to convert the 
heathen. If one occasionally took a hap- 
pier view, it was because he “was bred a 
Roman Catholic, and was therefore well 
disposed to favor missionary efforts.” ¢ 
To be amidst such society was worse than 
any banishment. “How sweet the de- 
lights of Christian friendship, and what 
must heaven be, I very often say, where 
there are none but humble, kind, and holy 
children of God! Such society would of 
itself be heaven to me, after the extreme 
disgust I feel at the ways of worldly peo- 
ple.” ~ “I want silence and diversion — 
a little dog to play with; or, what would 
be best of all, a dear little child, such as 
Fanny was when I left her.” § 

At Dinapore he remained till the end 
of April, 1809. Outwardly the years were 
uneventful, but for two sad strokes which 
befell him: the death of his elder sister, 
and Lydia Grenfell’s definite and hardly 
expected refusal. He had written to her 
from Calcutta; but, immediately after so 
doing, the reading of the life of Francis 
Xavier somewhat staggered him. “I was 
exceedingly roused at the astonishing ex- 
ample of that great saint, and began to 
consider whether it was not my duty to 
live as he did, in voluntary poverty and 
celibacy.” || Now, however, the question 
was decided for him; and, though he still 
entertained hopes of ultimately marrying, 
and pleaded hard for an engagement at 
least, he was able to say that he could 
hope that Lydia would not come, as her 
presence would hinder the plan which he 
had already formed of going into Persia 
and Arabia. But such self-immolation 
was not accomplished without leaving vis- 
ible traces. “Sir,” he wrote to David 
Brown, “ you must not wonder at my pale 
looks, when I receive so many hard blows 
on my heart.” J 

Voluntary poverty came to him more 


* Journal, ii. 1. 

t ber ii. 11. 

t Ibid. i. 522. Nl Ibid. i. 470. 
§ Ibid. ii. 314. 1 Ibid. ii. 113. 





easily. His large stipend was by no 
means spent upon himself. Books were 
his only extravagance. When Sabat 
joined him, the descriptions which that 
strange Arab gave him of a missionary’s 
character made him, he says, so ashamed 
of his great house, that he meant to sell 
it, and take the smallest quarters he could 
find. He longed “to throw off the coat 
and substitute the jamer.”* To part 
with his bungalow was not a purpose 
which he actually carried into effect; but 
two days after the date of the letter here 
quoted, he turned it into a church, and 
preached there from the text in Isaiah 
which speaks of the Shechinah illuminat- 
ing every dwelling-place of Mount Sion. 
Himself retained but one small apartment 
in the “church-like abode,” as it was de- 
scribed by a lady who visited him there. 
The wide, high rooms, with their vast 
doorways and green jalousied doors, were 
so scantily furnished, that the poor lady, 
though suffering from face-ache, was un- 
able to find a pillow in the house, and was 
obliged to content herself with “a bolster 
stuffed as hard as a pin-cushion.”¢ Be- 
sides maintaining a host of moonshees 
and pundits, including Sabat, Mr. Martyn 
had established and supported, at his own 
expense, no fewer than five schools for 
native children in Dinapore, Patna, and 
neighboring cities. He was clear-sighted 
enough to see that the main instrument 
in breaking down the native superstitions 
would be aliberal education. His patience 
and his large sense came out in all his 
dealings with these schools. He made 
no premature attempts to teach the chil- 
dren Christianity; and when they were 
advanced enough to read a book, he chose 
a Hindu poem describing one of the 
avatars of Vishnu, feeling sure that the 
children would not understand it, and 
that it would do them no harm if they 
did. Meanwhile he continued his minis- 
trations among the people committed to 
him. He began a vernacular service on 
Sunday afternoons for the half-caste wives 
of the soldiers. He had to face opposi- 
tion on every side. He had formed the 
pious soldiers who came to him for help 
into a little guild. They met periodically 
to renew their engagements to keep the 
rules, and to receive holy communion 
together.{ But they were forced to go 
out of the barracks in opposite directions, 
that their destination might not be known. 
One day a certain major fell in with them 
* Journal, ii. 156. 
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going to Mr. Martyn’s house, and ordered 
them all back, saying he would send for a 
guard and fetch them away, if they per- 
sisted in going to that house. And Mr. 
Martyn had a good deal of trouble with 
the Papists also. They respected him, he 
says, and could not hake thinking that he 
had been taught by Roman Catholics, or 
had been in some way connected with 
them, while he in return admired and 
coveted their discipline ; * but they argued 
against him, and abused him openly. 
When a Franciscan came into the bar- 
racks, they crowded round in hundreds, 
and pointed in triumph to his dress, 
“contrasting it with that of a clergyman 
of the Church of England, booted and 
spurred, and ready for a hunt;” and when 
“a very agreeable Armenian padre” came 
to visit him, in “a black little cassock, 
exactly such as we wear, or ought to 
wear,” poor Martyn felt “almost ashamed 
of his secular appearance before these 
7 venerable and appropriate figures.” 

t the end of April, 1809, he was or- 
dered up to Cawnpore. He was extremely 
ill at the time, with great pain in his dis- 
eased lungs, and wrote to ask leave to 
await the rains. But having written, he 
changed his mind, and started on his 
journey of four hundred miles. The last 
stage, from Allahabad, lay across sandy 

lains, where the wind blew “like fire 
rom a furnace,” and occupied two days 
and two nights of incessant travelling, 
the misery being increased by provisions 
running short. But happily at Cawnpore 
resided the lady whom he had so uncom- 
fortably housed at his former station: 
none other than the friend of our child- 
hood, Mrs. Sherwood, the historian of the 
Fairchild family, and of Boosey. ‘“ We 
suddenly,” she wrote, “heard the quick 
steps of many bearers. Mr. Sherwood 
ran out to the leeward of the house, and 
exclaimed, ‘Mr. Martyn!’ The next mo- 
ment | saw him leading in that excellent 
man, and saw our visitor a moment after- 
wards fall down in a fainting-fit.” A 
couch was made for him in the hall, as 
the coolest place, and there he lay swoon- 
ing for days, and at last recovered suffi- 
ciently to discuss the theories with which 
he was filled at the time with his excellent 
hostess. She was as eager to receive 
these instructions as he was to impart 
them; and he might well have called her, 
as he humorously called Mrs. Stewart, 
“a sister divine.” ¢ 

* Life, p. 301; comp. Journal, ii. 208. 
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Many delightful stories of him are nar- 
rated by her, for which we must refer our 
readers to Mrs. Sherwood’s gossiping 
and “gushing” autobiography; the mut- 
ton patties which he ordered when dinner 
was ready to be served; the coolie whom 
he despatched to bring his half-year’s sal- 
ary, in silver, packed in cotton bags; the 
pineapple cheese which did duty for two 
houses; how the children clung to him, 
the little adopted orphan delighting in 
the pretty texts he found for her in the 
minor prophets, and little “ Serena” (as 
he called Mrs. Sherwood’s only surviving 
child) perching her tiny self upon his 
Hebrew lexicon, from which he would 
not let her be moved. Her description 
of his person and his ways is invaluable: 
very different from the scrofulous little 
boy at the Truro Grammar School. By 
the time she knew him, he had taken to 
wearing white. He looked very pale. 


His hair, a light brown, was raised from his 
forehead, which was a remarkably fine one, 
His features were not regular ; but the expres- 
sion was so luminous, so intellectual, so affec- 
tionate, so beaming with divine charity, that 
no one could have looked at his features, and 
thought of their shape or form. There was a 
very decided air, too, of the gentleman about 
Mr. Martyn, and a perfection of manners 
which, from his extreme attention to all minute 
civilities, might seem almost inconsistent with 
the general bent of his thoughts to the most 
serious subjects. He was as remarkable for 
ease as for cheerfulness. ... When he re- 
laxed from his labors in the presence of his 
friends, it was to play and laugh like an inno- 
cent child, more especially if children were 
present to play and Jaugh with him. 


He had, she says, a rich, deep voice, and 
a fine taste for vocal music; and though 
the poor woman was no great singer, he 
would make her go on singing to him for 
hours together, when he was ill, until she 
was exhausted. Two or three times a 
week he would sup with the Sherwoods, 
going to-the house on horseback. She 
says that he sat his horse as if he were 
not quite aware that he was on horseback, 
and he generally wore his coat as if it 
were falling from his shoulders. The 
adventurous lady frequently drove with 
him in his gig, which, she says, she al- 
ways did at the peril of her life. He 
never looked where he was driving, but 
dashed on through thick and thin, ab- 
sorbed in the topic of the moment. She 
never expected to survive one lesson 
which he gave her on the plain at Cawn- 
pore, on the pronunciation of one of the 
Persian letters! 





It was at Cawnpore that Henry Martyn 
for the first time (with great sbaehing, 
and not till taunted into it by Sabat) at- 
tempted to preach publicly to the heathen, 
in his own compound, in the winter of 
1809. The distribution of a few pice (in 
which Martyn himself took part) insured, 
each Sunday, a large congregation of 
yogees and fakeers—‘“ Mussulman and 
Hindu saints.” Mrs. Sherwood draws a 
most graphic and horrible picture of the 
scene. There, on his dais, stood the 
young priest, half dead with the labors 
of the day, but yearning for the degraded 
souls betore him, proclaiming to them 
the purity of the divine morality, and the 
doctrine of creation and the fall, and the 
early history of mankind. Below him 
were gathered figures which 


no dreams nor visions excited in the delirium 
of a raging fever can surpass; young and old, 
male and female, bloated and wizened, tall and 
short, athletic and feeble ; some clothed with 
abominable rags ; some nearly without clothes ; 
some plastered with mud and cow-dung ; others 
with matted, uncombed locks streaming down 
to tHeir heels ; every countenance being hard 
and fixed, as it were, by the continual indul- 
gence of bad passions, the features having be- 
come exaggerated, and the lips blackened with 
tobacco, or blood-red with the juice of the 
henna. One little man generally came in a 
small cart drawn by a bullock; his body and 
limbs are so shrivelled as to give, with his 
black skin and large head, the appearance of 
a gigantic frog. Another has his arm fixe 
above his head, the nail of the thumb piercing 
through the palm of the hand; another, and a 
very large man, has his ribs and the bones of 
his face externally traced with white chalk, 
which, striking the eye in relief above the dark 
skin, makes him appear, as he approaches, like 
a moving skeleton.* 


This was what Henry Martyn’s dreams 
of preaching to the heathen came to. It 
was an unpromising audience. ‘ He was 
often interrupted with groans, hissings, 
cursings, blasphemies, and threatenings.” 
Sometimes, indeed, they were not un- 
moved by his appeals, as when he preached 
to them on the destruction of the cities 
of the plain; but to the last he never saw 
any fruit of his preaching. 

Yet this preaching was not entirely 
barren. One day a clever and learned 
young Mussulman sat with his friends in 
a summerhouse in the next garden, with 
hookah and sherbet, amusing himself and 
them with the “foolishness of the Ferin- 
ghee padre.” They found it such good 
fun that they went nearer, and stood ina 


* Mrs. Sherwood’s Life, p. 410. 
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row in front of the bungalow with their 
arms folded, their turbans cocked on one 
side, and their whole bearing expressive 
of the utmost derision. The young ring- 
leader’s name was Sheik Saleh, which he 
afterwards changed at the font for Abd- 
ul-Musseeh, or the servant of Christ. He 
was the means of bringing thirty-nine 
other souls to regeneration, and none can 
tell how far that influence may now be 
spreading. As Simeon said, Abraham 
had but one son of promise, yet Abraham 
was no dry tree. But of this Martyn 
knew nothing when he died. He had 
only baptized one aged Hindu woman. 
“Even if I never should see a native 
converted,” he wrote at Madras in 1806, 
“God may design, by my patience and 
continuance in the work, to encourage 
future missionaries.” 

But all this while, that which was the 
great work of his life was progressing 
fast. His love of languages and litera- 
ture, his classical education, and the ex- 
act habit of mind which mathematics are 
supposed to contribute to Cambridge 
scholarship, had been turned to the best 
account. Day after day he was busy 
learning new languages, and translating 
the Bible into those which he already had 
mastered. 

For such a work he was well qualified. 
If his philology sometimes carried him 
into chimerical paths of speculation — so 


d| that he lay awake hour after hour thinking 


out the secret meaning of the Hebrew 
letters, and piecing together coincidences 
between Hebrew and languages not akin 
to it, in the hope of arriving at some vast 
proof of the unity of man, while week 
after week was spent in arranging and re- 
arranging all the Hebrew roots according 
to their last letter and last but one — yet 
in matters of actual translation he was led 
away by no fancies. Daniel Corrie, for 
some reason, had chosen to take the 
LXX. as a basis for a translation he was 
engaged upon, at which his friend stands 
aghast, and asks him what in the world 
has made him translate from a version so 
much less exact than the English. Not 
that that English version, dearly as he 
loved it, could blind him to its own de- 
fects. With surprising acuteness of criti- 
cism and audacity, he finds that “ the two 
royal authors have suffered more from the 
plebeian touch of their interpreters than 
even the prophets or any others but 
Job.”* He had set his heart upon “ liv- 
ing to give anew English version of the 
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Bible from Job to Malachi.” * And when 
he learns that the Dissenting preachers 
at Serampore are anxious to have the cor- 
rection of his and Sabat’s Persian, though 
he is quite willing to part with any laurels 
which he might be entitled to, he more 
than once describes the worthy men (ap- 
arently) in such terms, that Bishop Wil- 
wer ted thought it better to leave a blank 
space instead!¢ He was not indeed a 
Mezzofanti, nor perhaps a Patteson, but 
few men have shown more result of their 
linguistic power. He talked Italian and 
French, as well as Bengali and several 
Indian dialects; he preached in Hindu- 
stani; he wrote his diary in Greek or 
Latin; he said his prayers in Latin or 
Hebrew; he read Arabic and Sanskrit. 
He translated the whole New Testament 
into Hindustani and Urdu (publishing one 
edition also in the Nagri character), and 
into Persian twice over. He translated 
the Psalms also into Persian, and the 
Gospels into Judzo-Persic. He translated 
the Prayer-book into Hindustani. And 
this does not exhaust the list of his com- 
positions in Oriental tongues. All this 
work was carried on by steady industry, 
in the teeth not only of excessive one. 
ness of body, but of the most intolerable 
suffering, caused by the pride, pedantry, 
and fury of his chief moonshee, Sabat. 
From a child, Martyn had been tempted 
to irritability and impatience, which was 
not assuaged by the heat of the Indian 
climate or the depredations of advancing 
consumption ; but so marvellous was the 
power which he had acquired over him- 
self, that he never, in his confessions, has 
to grieve over a loss of temper with 
Sabat. 

But now, after all, it was discovered that 
Sabat’s work was too faulty to be permitted 
to stand: the Persian, of which he was so 
proud, was too full of Arabic. Martyn 
was ordered by the doctors to take a. sea 
voyage for his health. He determined, 
and got leave, to go to Persia and correct 
his Persian New Testament, intending 
afterwards to go on to Arabia, and make 
an Arabic version there. On September 
30, 1810, his work at Cawnpore was 
crowned by the opening of the church, for 
which he had long prayed and labored. 
“The bell sounded for the first time,” 
says Mrs. Sherwood, “over this land of 
darkness.” The promised organ had not 
arrived, but the band of the regiment 
“led the singing and the chanting.” $ 

* Journal, ii., 291. 


1 Ibid. . 250, 266. Cf. pp. 293, 300, 302. 
+ Life of Mrs Sherwood, p. 422. ; 





Henry Martyn preached, for the first time 
for many months, on the text, “In all 
places where I record my name, I will 
come unto thee and bless thee;” but 


amidst the happiness and thankfulness which 
abounded at seeing “a temple of God erected, 
and a door opened for the service of the Al- 
mighty, in a place where, from the foundation 
of the world, the tabernacle of the true God 
had never stood,” a mournful foreboding could 
not be suppressed, that he who had been the 
cause of its erection, and who now ministered 
in it for the first time, in the beauty of holi- 
ness, would minister there no more.* 


The next day he left for Calcutta. 

Here he spent between two and three 
months with the Browns and Thomason, 
preaching most Sundays, though he was 
unable even to talk to his friends without 
pain in the lungs. “ Nature,” he wrote to 
Lydia, “intended me for chamber-counsel, 
not for a pleader at the bar.” ¢ On Jan- 
uary 7, 1811, “without taking leave of my 
too dear friends at Calcutta,” he departed 
in company with Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone. The two men made great friends 
with each other, and talked over their 
classical studies together. They touched 
at Colombo, and walked together in the 
cinnamon gardens. Rounding Cape Co- 
morin, Martin sat gazing wistfully at the 
Portuguese churches, dotted at intervals 
of two or three miles, reminding him by 
their form of “the meeting-houses in En- 
gland,” and, by their situation, of the 
church of Perran Uthnoe, where he had 
so often walked with Lydia, to whom he 
wrote one of the most pathetic of his let- 
ters, half regretting that he had ever de- 
clared his heart to her. At Goa, he 
visited with Elphinstone the cenotaph of 
Xavier. On his thirtieth birthday, he 
landed at Bombay, where he stayed six 
weeks, making acquaintance with Mal- 
colm and Mackintosh, and thence, on 
“ Lady Day,” departed for Bushire. 

The short remainder of his life we must 
pass over in the briefest possible manner, 
not because the interest flags, but for the 
opposite reason. It is impossible to con- 
dense an account of such matchless in- 
terest as that contained in Martyn’s Per- 
sian papers. During the last year or two, 
there had been a steady growth in vigor 
of character, and in depth and ripeness 
and independence of thought, as evinced 
by his letters to David brown. But all 
his powers seemed to blossom out at 
once, when (after his killing journey from 


* Life, p. 335. 
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the coast) he reached Shiraz. We are 
surprised at the breadth and power of the 
man’s mind. He plunges again into his 
mathematical problems. His old classi- 
cal reading (refreshed in India) flashes out 
in vivid sparkles. Hebrew philology en- 
grosses him still, and leads him deep 
into metaphysical inquiries like those of 
Berkeley; too deep, indeed, for his tran- 
quillity of soul. 





Compared with metaphysics [he writes in the 
midst of a passage worthy of Thomas 4 Kem- 
pis] physics and mathematics appear with a 
kind and friendly aspect, because these seem 
to lie within the limits in which man can move 
without danger, but in the other I find myself 
adrift. Synthesis is the work of God alone; 
analysis is our province. I bless God for Sir 
I. Newton, who, beginning with the things 
next to him, and humbly and quietly moving 
to the things next to them, enlarged the boun- 
daries of human knowledge more than the rest 
of the sons of men.* 


Of philosophy, if it may be called so, he 
was to have his fill. His host at Shiraz, 
Jaffir Ali Khan, and, still more, Seid Ali, 
his brother-in-law, belonged to the Sufi 
schoo], the “ Methodists of the East,” as 
Martyn calls them, in reference to their 
creedless theopathy.t Seid Ali, with the 
utmost kindness, undertook to assist him 
in a totally new translation of the New 
Testament, the adverse judgment upon 
the earlier one having been confirmed in 
this central home of Persian literature. 
The work went on busily, but many a long 
hour was taken up by disputants of all 
classes — “ Moulwee maggots,” Sufi, Mu- 
hammadan, Jew, and Jewish Muhamma- 
dan, even Armenian — who were all anx- 
ious to test their powers of. argument 
with the first English priest who had vis- 
ited them. 


Here I am [he writes] beset by cavilling in- 
fidels, and making very little progress in my 
translation, and half disposed to give it up 
and come away. My kind host, to relieve the 
tedium of being always within a walled town, 
pitched a tent for me in a garden at a little 
distance, and there I lived amidst clusters of 
grapes, by the side of a clear stream, but noth- 
ing compensates for the loss of the excellent 
of the earth. It is my business, however, as 
you will say, and ought to be my effort, to 
make saints where I cannot find them. I do 
use the means in a certain way, but frigid 
reasoning with men of perverse minds seldom 
brings men to Christ. However, as they re- 
quire it, I reason. 


* Journal, ii. 347. 
t Ibid. ii. 383. 
+ Ibid. ii. 372. 
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At the end of one of these discussions — 
a most solemn one, and held in public, 
with the great professor of orthodox law 
— Mr. Martyn felt constrained to repeat 
“the fable of the lion and the man, which 
amused Seid Ali so much, that he laughed 
out before the great man, and all the way 
home.” * 

Though the abominable wickedness of 
the people made him feel, he says, like 
Lot in Sodom, there was much to interest 
at Shiraz. One day he rode to see the 
ruins of Persepolis. His guards kept re- 
minding him constantly that he would find 
no one there, as it was uninhabited; and 
as he still persisted in the journey, they 
guessed that his purpose was “to carry 
brandy, and drink there at leisure ;” and 
when they saw him afterwards red-eyed 
from cold and sleeplessness, they were 
quite confirmed in their conjecture. 
There was also a magnificent ancient 
college, which Henry Martyn grieved to 
see in sad disrepair, and plundered by the 
greed of the kings. While he was there, 
too, he witnessed the fast of Ramazan, 
and heard the great popular preacher of 
the country addressing thousands day 
after day at the mosque. But that which 
most interested him was to see the Per- 
sian “ Passion-Plays,” representing the 
deaths of Muhammad and of Iman Hus- 
sein, whose death is regarded by them as 
an atonement. In connection with the 
latter, a story is related of him which so 
exemplifies his character, that it ought to 
find a place in any future biography of the 
large-spirited missionary. It seems that 
in the play an actor was always introduced 
to personate the English ambassador who 
begged the life of Hassan and Hussein. 
To show that he was English, a string of 
English words were put into his mouth, 
which he repeated without understanding 
them. They consisted of the most blas- 
phemous oaths. Henry Martyn, horrified 
at hearing such a sample of English, took 
the man and taught him instead to repeat 
the Lord’s Prayer; and ever since that 
time the Lord's Prayer has formed a part 
of the Persian Passion-Play.t 

Sometimes, during his sojourn, Martyn 
was nearly falling a martyr to his faith. 
The brickbats which were thrown at him 
were, indeed, stopped on the first com- 
plaint by the governor. But on one occa- 
sion a member of the royal family told 
him that the proper answer to the polemi- 
cal work which he had published “ was 

* Life, 
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—the sword.” But the intrepid spirit, 
which on shipboard had preached hell to 
the angry troops, did not waver in its 
confession. In the vizier’s own palace, 
he was brought up to be “converted by 
the blessing of God on the conversation 
of the master,” the Sufi Mirza Ibrahim. 
The room was lined with moollahs, some 
of whom were very violent and clamorous. 
The master ached him what he meant by 
calling Christ God: “was he the Creator 
oracreature?” “TI replied, ‘The Crea- 
tor.” The moollahs looked at one an- 
other. Such a confession had never be- 
fore been heard among Mahometan doc- 
tors.”* But a still more exciting scene 
awaited him at the shah’s camp, near 
Tehran, whither he went in the hope of 
presenting his Persian Testament. He 
attended the vizier’s /evée, where he found 
a company of moollahs met to oppose 
him, the most ignorant he had ever met. 
They interrupted him when he was speak- 
ing. They had no perception of the na- 
ture of an argument. They had never 
seen either the Law or the Gospel, yet 
made the most impudent assertions about 
both. Foran hour or two the intemperate 
controversy went on. At last the vizier 
himself, who had invited the dispute, but 
listened in silence, joined in it by saying, 
“You had better say, ‘God is God, and 
Mahomet is the Prophet of God.’” Mar- 
tyn answered, “ God is God, and Jesus is 
the Son of God.” They had no sooner 
heard this, which he had avoided men- 
tioning till then, than they all exclaimed 
in contempt and anger, “He is neither 
born nor begets,” and rose up “as if,” he 
says, “ they would have torn me in pieces. 
One of them said, ‘What will you say 
when your tongue is burnt out for this 
blasphemy?’” Martyn stepped into the 
midst of them, and picked up his precious 
volume, which lay upon the ground, lest 
they should trample upon it, and walked 
away to his tent. 

Not one actual convert was left as the 
result of Martyn’s labors in Persia; but 
when Sir R. Porter, seven or eight years 
later, visited the son of Jaffir Ali Khan, at 
Shiraz, they were still talking of “the 
man of God” whom they had entertained, 
and showed the orange-tree under which 
he used to sit; and the moollahs were 
still endeavoring to refute the arguments 
which he had launched against them. ¢ 
But before Martyn had left England the 


* Life, p. 435. 

t [bid., p. 45r. 

t Porter’s Travels in Georgia, Persia, etc., vol. i. 
689; vol. ii. 23. 
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venerable John Newton had told him not 
to expect such crops as were produced 
by a clever gardener of whom he had 
heard, who sowed his seeds when the 
meat was put down to roast, and had 
raised a salad by the time it was served. 
“ The Lord,” said the old man, “does not 
sow oaks in this way ;” and he added that 
“a bird’s-eye view” of the work he had 
done in his lifetime would be better than 
to see it before death.* 

And now began that terrible journey, of 
which the record he leaves us is so vivid. 
He could obtain no admittance to the 
king, unless by an introduction from the 
ambassador. Sir Gore Ouseley was at 
Tebriz, three hundred miles away, and 
nearer to Trebizond than to Bushire, but 
Martyn thought it worth the labor. An- 
other Englishman accompanied him. 
Two whole days were spent without any 
food at all, in horrible ague and fever. 
All their money was expended, and it was 
with extreme difficulty that they could 
borrow five fomdns to carry them on to 
Tebriz. When they arrived there, the 
Ouseleys put him to bed to die. After 
two months, however, he rallied, but he 
could not now go back to the shah. Sir 
Gore most obligingly promised to present 
his Persian New Testament himself, with 
great ¢éc/at, and subsequently had it 
printed at St. Petersburg. Then it sud- 
denly entered Martyn’s head to return to 
England. He wrote to Simeon, and to 
Lydia, and told them he was going to 
ride to Constantinople — thirteen hundred 
miles. He added that if they wished not 
to see him, their wish would probably be 
gratified. Ten days after he was conva- 
lescent — September 2, 1812: he started, 
with two Armenian servants and a mih- 
mander. Still engrossed with Hebrew 
philology, he crossed the Araxes, and 
gazed up at Ararat. On the 12th he 
reached Etchmiazin, where the patriarch 
and the whole vast monastery entertained 
him most kindly. He told the patriarch 
that he was “so happy in being there, 
that, did duty permit, he could be almost 
willing to become a monk with them.” 
But it was the last of happiness among 
human beings. From Erivan to Kars, 
from Kars to Erzeroum, from Erzeroum to 
Chiflik, he galloped on, through frost, 
through parching heat, through drenching 
rain, in fear of robbers among the hills, 
and finding no quiet place in the towns, 
until the ague and fever came back as 
badly as ever. His cruel Tartar guide 
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took no notice of his illness, but forced 
him on. On October 4, he implored to 
be allowed to be alone. They thought it 
was his pride. Tempted by- money they 
at last brought him to the stable; but the 
Tartar and a number of others planted 
themselves there with him. “My fever 
here increased to a violent degree; the 
heat in my eyes and forehead was so 
great, that the fire almost made me fran- 
tic. I entreated that it might be put out, 
or that I might be carried out of doors. 
Neither was attended to. At last I 
pushed my head in among the luggage, 
and lodged it on the damp ground, and 
slept.” The next day the ague was still 
worse, but Hassan hurried him on. On 
the 6th, he wrote the well-known words: 


No horses being to be had, I had an unex- 
pected repose. I sat in the orchard, and 
thought with sweet comfort and peace of my 
God—in solitude, my company, my friend, 
and comforter. O! when shall time give place 
to eternity? When shall appear that new 
heaven and new earth wherein dwelleth right- 
eousness? There—there shall in no wise 
enter in anything that defileth. None of that 
wickedness that has made men worse than 
wild beasts, none of those corruptions that add 
still more to the miseries of mortality, shall be 
seen or heard of any more. 


It was the last entry in his diary. The 
plague was raging in Tokat, and he dashed 
on into the midst of it. On the 16th he 
died. 

It has been stated that the Armenians 
of Tokat buried him with the honors due 
to an archbishop.* But if this be so, 
the honors were soon forgotten by most 
of them. The only monument of him that 
Sir R. Porter saw in 1819 was the great 
pyramidal hill, on which St. Chrysostom 
at Comana, as Henry Martyn at Tokat, 
might have looked his last.¢ Dr. Badger 
in 1842 was guided to the spot by the very 
priest who had performed the funeral, and 
(while Mrs. Badger planted flowers on 
the grave) copied the inscription which 
had been set over it by Mr. Rich, the 
British resident at Bagdad, relating how 
this “ pious and faithful servant” — sac, 
erdos ac missionarius Anglorum —had 
been “called by the Lord unto himself, 
as he was returning to his fatherland.” tf 
Two years later, when Van Lennep paid 
his first visit to the spot, the grave was 
forgotten by every one. He found it at 
last among the weeds, shaded by two half- 
dead pear-trees, just beneath the steep 


* Stanley’s Eastern Church, p. 35. 
+ Porter’s Travels, ii. 703. 
¢ Badger, Nestorians and their Rituals, i. 25. 
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hillside. Ten years after, again, it had 
quite disappeared; but on digging they 
found the stone, two feet below the peb- 
bly soil washed over it by the rapid rains. 
Van Lennep took the matter up, and after 
a year or two more the East India Com- 
pany made a grant for supplying a more 
imposing and secure resting-place. The 
body had been buried without a coffin, but 
they found the bones without difficulty, 
and translated them to a new cemetery, 
and set up an obelisk of native stone, in- 
scribed in English, Armenian, Persian, 
and Turkish, with a short account of one 
who “ was known in the East as a man of 
God.” It lies on a broad high terrace 
overlooking the whole city, and shaded by 
walnut and other fruit-trees, and by weep- 
ing willows.* 

But it is high time that there should be 
some important memorial of this great 
hero nearer home; and we hope that all 
good Christians will heartily sympathize 
with the endeavor now being made to 
erect such a memorial in the new cathe- 
dral of his native place.t If Martyn him- 
self could be consulted, we believe that no 
memorial would better please him. He 
wished his life to be remembered as a 
stimulus to missionary enterprise, and 
such a memorial would call perpetual at- 
tention to an already deathless name, 
as “Becket’s crown” at Canterbury to 
that of Becket. The place itself was 
extremely dear to him. Even Cam- 
bridge seemed to him “a dreary scene” 
and “a wilderness,” compared with Corn- 
wall.t He dreamt of the streets of Truro 
when he was in India.§ The woods near 
it contained the spot which he calls his 
“Bethel,” || where he would pray for 
seven hours at a time.f. On preaching 
there he speaks of the inhabitants of it as 
“in the habit of hearing truth.” ** Andif 
the form of the proposed memorial be 
considered, it would be in the same line 
with his own aspirations and efforts. No 
man felt more keenly the necessity of 
proper buildings for church worship. He. 
pleaded with one governor-general of In- 
dia after another on “ the disgrace of there 
being no places of worship at the princi- 


* Van Lennep’s Travels, i. 165-171. 

+ The Bishop of Lahore, than whom no Indian 

issi y has followed more truly in Henry Martyn’s 
steps, proposes, we believe, eyes fe make a struc- 
tural portion of the cathedral, which he is building at 
Lahore, the memorial of a noble priest whose touching 
death is fresh in our recollections. 
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§ Ibid. ii. 215. 

i Ibid. i. 156. 
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pal subordinate stations.” * When the 
commander-in-chief came to Dinapore, 
night and morning Martyn engaged him 
on the subject of churches for that sta- 
tion and for Serampore, begging “ that he 
would not let the matter drop, but con- 
sider it as a duty we owed to God as a 
Christian nation.” ¢ His rejoicing when 
at last a church was opened at Cawnpore 
has been already mentioned. And if 
churches were necessary to the Indian 
stations, a cathedral is no less so toa 
diocese: it is no luxurious ornament. 
The man who longed for the day when 
the Ganges should “roll through tracts 
adorned with Christian churches,” and 
who sat on the poop as the vessel passed 
Ceylon, thinking of “the blissful period 
when the native Cingalese should rear 
temples to Jesus in their cinnamon 
groves,” would, we believe, unfeignedly 
rejoice at the creation of such a working- 
help to the Church of his native county. 
But in wishing for churches, he did not 
wish for the plainest bricks and mortar 
that could be had. Mrs. Sherwood, at 
Cawnpore, was half amused at his punc- 
tilious attempts to make their temporary 
place of worship church-like.$ And so far 
from considering art unworthy of a Chris- 
tian, he ascribes his own love of beauty 
expressly to his conversion. “Since I 
have known God in a saving manner, 
painting, poetry, and music have had 
charms unknown to me before —I have 
received what I suppose is a taste for 
them; for religion has refined my mind, 
and made it susceptible of impressions 
from the sublime and beautiful.”§ Not 
only did he, at college, find “the sight of 
the picture at the altar, of John the Bap- 
tist preaching in the wilderness,” stimu- 
late his missionary fervor, || and “ receive 
good to his soul at the sight of a most 
striking engraving of an angel,” J but the 
less explicit teaching of architecture was 
clear to him. The interior of the dome of 
St. Paul’s “ filled his soul with inexpressi- 
ble ideas of the grandeur of God and the 
glory of heaven.” ** He mentions King’s 
College Chapel frequently, and speaks of 
the way in which the service there almost 
always gave him “emotions of devo- 
tion.” ¢¢ “The sanctity of the place,” he 
says, “and the music, brought heaven 


* Journal, ii. 70. 

t Ibid. ii. 209. 

+ Life of Mrs. Sherwood, p. 380. 
§ Life, p. 65. 

| Journal, i. 161. 

4 ibid. i. 234. 
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and eternal things and the presence of 
God very near to me.”* Even at Fun- 
chal, where he attended high mass in the 
great church, he “was perfectly dazzled 
with the golden splendor of the place; 
but,” he says, “all the external aids of 
devotion lost their usual effect upon me,” 
through watching the unfamiliar and 
prema il distracting movements of the 
clergy.¢ In the cathedral of his beloved 
Truro, where the services would be those 
which so affected him at King’s, and 
whose very existence is at once a proof 
and a requirement of the vital religion 
which was his own, we might well expect 
to see some arcade, or aisle, or transept, 
or chapel, “ with appropriate sculptures,” 
which might record the name of Henry 
Martyn, if it may not contain his resting- 
place. 


* Journal, i. 109. 
t Life, p. 136. 
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THE STORY OF A RAILWAY JOURNEY. 


BY LADY LINDSAY (OF BALCARRES). 


PART II. 


“* And dark, and true, and tender is the North.” 
TENNYSON. 

DouBTLEss it is a delightful thing to 
be a _— woman, to soar above 
ordinary feminine weaknesses, and to 
possess a superior and independent mind ; 
the conviction that one is so blest is cer- 
tainly comforting, yet, like most convic- 
tions, there are times when it fails to 
cheer and support the sinking spirit. 
Such a time was this when Fanny, sitting 
lonely and tired in her shaky four-wheel- 
er, went clattering through the half-dark, 
sloppy London streets. Her hand still 
ached from Heriot’s parting grip, and her 
heart ached not a little. This latter ache 
was of course due to the weariness con- 
sequent on the journey, a weariness tiat 
painfully increased and magnified her 
sense of solitude. She had grown fool- 
ishly accustomed to Heriot. She blamed 
herself for her indolence during the last 
two days. Surely she had accepted his 
services too readily; possibly this arose 
from lazy southern manners, which must 
now be sternly shaken off and put aside. 
To the very end her knight had not wa- 
vered in his chivalrous courtesy. He had 
seen the black box safely placed on the 
roof of the cab; he had spread the rug 
for the last time over Fanny’s knees, and 
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asked her if she had any English money. 
As he held her hand in the strong grasp 
that absolutely hurt her fingers, he had 
said, in the quaint, protecting way she 
had almost learned to think a pleasant 
way, — 

“Take care of yourself. It has been 
a long journey for you. Here is your 
bag. Don’t lose it; and I may come and 
see you in a day or two, mayn’t 1?” 

Fanny smiled as she remembered the 
characteristic little speech: then her 
thoughts went back to the children. She 
recollected how Heriot had asked her 
whether she were fond of children. No 
wonder he was interested, with such a lot 
of his own, thought she somewhat impa- 
tiently. Then she sighed. Certainly a 
long journey is trying to the nerves, for 
Fanny felt strangely depressed as she 
Jeaned back in the cab. 

This fatiguing drive was like the well- 
known last straw, and nearly broke her 
back and wore out her patience. But in 
due time No. 99 Brompton Square was 
reached; the cabman pulled up, and Fan- 
ny flung herself wearily out of the vehi- 
cle. An unknown housemaid was clean- 
ing the doorstep; she looked with stolid 
astonishment at the new-comer, who hur- 
ried past her and went rapidly into the 
house. 

Fanny’s mother was coming leisurely 
down the narrow staircase. She was 
dressed in a shabby dressing-gown, a 
large plaid shawl thrown loosely about 
her shoulders. She was a faded, rather 
than an elderly woman. She was indeed 
singularly young-looking for her age, and 
prided herself not a little that her grey 
hairs were few in number, and that her 
complexion, though seamed and creased 
by advancing years, still possessed the 
pale rose tint of earlier days. But her 
hair, though not grey, was peculiarly col- 
orless, and her appearance generally was 
crumpled and washed-out. She looked, 
as one of her intimate friends once re- 
marked behind her back, “as though she 
had been rough-dried, and not yet ironed, 
you know.” 

Mrs. Ward strolled down-stairs, !an- 


guid and gentle, and stretched out her. 


slender, white hand. 

“Is that you, Fanny?” she asked, by 
way of greeting; then, bending gently 
forward, she presented one ear for her 
daughter’s kiss. “You must be very 
tired, child; forty-four hours, isn’t it? 
And such an uncomfortable time to ar- 
rive! I believe breakfast is nearly ready: 
what would you like to do?” 





“Do? Why, have something to eat 
and go to bed,” answered Fanny, with a 
short laugh. 

Strange as it may seem, her mother’s 
helpless manner acted on her like a tonic. 
As long as she had been with Heriot he 
naturally took the lead, and she, after a 
slight struggle for supremacy, had gradu- 
ally subsided into feminine docility; now 
she gave herself a mental shake, and 
then ran out, nerved by her old spirit of 
independence, to argue with the cabman 
and look after her black box. 

It was six o’clock in the evening when 
Fanny emerged from her bedroom, after 
several hours of restless, dreamful sleep. 
Tea was spread out in the little, dark 
dining-room —a thoroughly British tea, 
with adjuncts of shrimps, bacon and 
poached eggs, cake and jam. Mrs. Ward 
and her daughter usually dined at two 
o’clock, though whenever anybody called 
at that time, the meal was for the nonce 
termed luncheon. When Fanny entered 
the dining-room, she found her mother 
knitting by the fireside, her feet on a 
footstool, and a tattered novel from the 
circulating library open on her lap. The 
English coal fire was burning brightly, 
the kettle was singing on the hob; but, 
in the semi-dusk and firelight, the room 
seemed close and small to Fanny. She 
walked straight to the window, which was 
shut. The rain was beating against the 
panes; outside, the yellow leaves of sickly 
trees in the square were battling with the 
wind, and swaying mournfully. Fanny 
sauntered back to the table, and sat down 
silently, leaning her elbow on the table 
and her head on her hand. 

“TI thought you would not mind a fire,” 
said Mrs. Ward, in her languid tones. 
“The evenings close in so, and it gets 
chilly now.” 

“Very chilly,” replied Fanny, without 
thinking of what she was saying. She 
was thinking that only three days ago at 
this very hour she had sat in the great 
Piazza opposite San Marco; an old man 
selling caramels had paused in front of 
her, and she had bought some; a little 
dark-eyed boy had strolled by, singing a 
Venetian love-song. She had sat watch- 
ing the sunset tints die out on the top of 
the mighty tower, where a golden angel 
stood aloft in sunlit glory, then two iron 
men on the big clock struck the bell six 
times. Mr. Goodchild had taken out his 
watch, and verified the hour according to 
Greenwich authority. 

“In three days you will be in London, 
Fanny,” he had said. 
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Was it indeed three days ago? To 
Fanny it seemed but three hours, and yet 
it must have been far away in the past, 
for then she had not known Heriot. 

“ Won’t you make the tea, Fan?” asked 
Mrs. Ward plaintively. 

The girl awoke from her dream. 

“« Mayn’t we have lights, mother?” she 
asked, bustling about, and resuming the 
old avocations of home life. It is always 
an effort to go back into our lives if we 
leave off living them for a little while, and, 
perhaps, if the lives are uneventful and 
monotonous and we are contented to live 
them, it is better not to risk the chance of 
discontent by breaking in upon them with 
pleasanter things. A momentary glimpse 
of paradise would blind our eyes for the 
lesser brilliancy of earthly joys, and so in 
proportion is it with any unwonted and 
quickly passing pleasures. 

“T have a plan of my own that I am 
sure will interest you, Fanny,” said Mrs. 
Ward, looking up from her knitting; “it 
would be very nice to take the Under- 
ground early to-morrow, and spend a 
really long morning at Whiteley’s. I 
have put off all my shopping till your re- 
turn, and now I want shoes and laces, and 
hooks and buttons, a winter cloak, and 
lots of things, and I hear that Whiteley 
has some wonderful bargains this week.” 

She gazed dreamily at Fanny as she 
spoke. The girl was kneeling on the 
hearthrug, kettle-holder in hand, about to 
lift the kettle off the hob. Mentally, she 
was in the very act of making the effort I 
have just alluded to, and the life she was 
re-entering seemed to promise but little 
brightness for her. 

“Yes, mother,” she said, staring into 
the fire; and Mrs. Ward felt a shade of 
disappointment because of her daughter’s 
want of sympathy. 

Fanny had been at home a week before 
Heriot fulfilled his promise of coming to 
see her. She had begun to think him 
faithless, though she excused him in her 
mind, imagining him to be a busy man, 
and knowing him to be burdened with 
what she called “children of every age 
and size.” In point of fact, Fanny did not 
waste as many thoughts as might be ex- 
pected on her former fellow-traveller ; hav- 
ing made a courageous effort at first, she 
was gradually slipping quietly back into 
her daily dull routine, much, as she said 
to herself, as an old mill-horse settles 
himself into his accustomed collar. Be- 
sides, whilst moderate love is exacting and 
unforgiving, mere friendliness and a very 
noble, unselfish love meet on the same 
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platform of tolerance, asking but little, 
and exacting nothing. 

It was a fine afternoon, and Fanny was 
about to make a few purchases in the 
neighboring street ; she had just opened 
the front door, and stood pausing, and in 
the act of buttoning her gloves, when, 
looking up suddenly, she saw Heriot be- 
fore her. She crimsoned as she shook 
hands with him; it was at least a momen- 
tary pleasure to welcome her stalwart 
Northumbrian, and to meet those search- 
ing dark eyes again. 

“Did you expect me sooner?” asked 
Heriot almost eagerly. “1 could not 
come ; I was obliged to go north.” 

He paused; he positively seemed to 
expect her to find fault with him for his 
absence. 

“I knew you must be busy,” answered 
Fanny; “and indeed,” she added with 
more haughtiness than warmth, “ it is 
kind of you to come at all.” 

Heriot gave her one of his quick 
glances. 

“ But you know I wanted to come,” he 
said deprecatingly. “Are you going out 
— and, if so, may 1 accompany 

ou 
we Certainly ; we can imagine ourselves 
once more pacing the platform of a French 
railway station,” said Fanny, smiling. 

“ Stations are not half bad things. But 
may I not first see your mother for a few 
minutes? My visit was intended partly 
for her, and I feel that I ought to pay my 
respects to her.” 

“Will you come up-stairs, then?” and, 
followed by her companion, Miss Ward 
re-entered the house, closed the door, and 
ascended the narrow staircase. 

“It is a small house, you know —a 
lodging-house,” said the girl meaningly, 
looking back over her shoulder. 

“IT should have thought you were too 
proud to mind that,” replied Heriot with 
quick rebuke. 

She was silent, and, opening the door 
into the drawing-room, went up to her 
mother, who was writing at the window. 

“This is Mr. Heriot, mother,” she said 
simply ; ‘my fellow-traveller from Venice 
whom I mentioned to you.” 

Fanny certainly had mentioned Heriot’s 
name to Mrs. Ward, but it was a slight 
and cursory mention. There had been 
an English gentleman in the train, who 
had been very kind, especially about the 
luggage. 

Mrs. Ward received her visitor as 
though she were a duchess: she rose 
graciously, extended a pretty, slim hand, 
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begged him to sit in an armchair that 
was covered with dirty, shiny chintz, and 
immediately thanked him with ladylike 
self-possession for his care of her daugh- 
ter. 

“You are quite an acquaintance al- 
ready,” said Mrs. Ward; “dear Fanny 
has told me all about you, Mr. Heriot.” 

Heriot, who thought he knew Fanny’s 
character by this time, wondered how 
much of this statement was to be taken 
with a grain of salt, but he only bowed 
politely. 

Though armed with the best intentions, 
he was subject to a certain frigid shyness 
peculiar, I think, to northern nations. 
He sat uncomfortably enough on the edge 
of his chair, crumpling the crumpled 
chintz into further folds and eddies with 
every movement of his body, and, despite 
his resolutions to the contrary, taking a 
mental survey of the shabby room. He 
answered Mrs. Ward’s questions con- 
cerning the climate of Venice compared 
to that of Brompton in chilling monosyl- 
lables, which reminded Fanny of the first 
few hours of her own acquaintance with 
him. 

He was, however, himself creating a 
most favorable impression on the mind 
of his hostess. Though his countenance 
was what she inwardly designated “ plain,” 
his figure “ gawky,” and his dress by no 
means irreproachably elegant, her judicial 
mind at once classed him as “a gentle- 
man.” For, in truth, he was a gentleman 
in every sense of the word, and Mrs. 
Ward was sufficiently a lady to appreciate 
the fact with instantaneous perception. 

Fanny spoke but little during the inter- 
view; Heriot had, she thought (as he sat 
with a half-shrewd, half-innocent look on 
his face, persistently holding his Sunday 
hat in his hand), a certain go-to-meeting 
appearance which moved her to inward 
laughter. She longed to tell her mother 
how bored he was. At last, in answer to 
the appealing movement of one of his 
eyebrows, Fanny took pity on the vis- 
itor. 

“Tf you will really walk with me a little 
while,” she said, “I think we ought to be 
starting,” and Heriot immediately took 
the hint. 

As they went slowly down the street, 
he said energetically, — 

“Tl am charmed with your mother.” 

“ Are you?” 

“She is one of those people who — 
who — are so —- who have such pleasant, 
gentle manners.” 

And having delivered himself of this 


sentiment, Heriot walked on with an air 
of self-approbation. 

“But, Miss Ward, I am anxious to say 
something to you, to have a few minutes’ 
talk.” 

“ Are we not talking?” asked Fanny. 

She was stepping out beside him with 
the most precise, self-contained expres- 
sion on her face that Heriot had ever seen 
there. 

“1 can’t talk to you in the street!” he 
said angrily ; “I want two or three mo- 
ments of quiet conversation, in some com- 
fortable place, all to ourselves.” 

“Shall we take a short railway jour- 
ney?” asked Fanny with mild irony. 

“No; but will come to the Horti- 
cultural Gardens? I am a member and 
can take you in with me, and there we 
shall not be jostled about, or bustled, or 
run over between every sentence that we 
utter.” 

Fanny consented, and the two wended 
their way beyond the museum, and up the 
Exhibition Road towards the gardens. 
Heriot was evidently in an unquiet tem- 
per, and yet he was very silent; as he 
walked he gave little digs at the dead 
leaves that lay scattered on the pavement, 
and he seemed lost in a very maze of rest- 
less thought. 

Fanny, who had a sense of quiet pleas- 
ure at finding herself with him once more, 
and who happened to be that day in one 
of her strong-minded and most placid 
moods, strolled on in contented silence. 
The day was fine, and exercise agreeable ; 
she had given up all thoughts of shopping. 
As they were about to enter the gardens, 
she espied on the other side of the road a 
young man, who nodded and waved his 
hand towards her with friendly energy. 

“Who is that?” asked Heriot. 

“ Only my cousin, Jonas Ward; I dare 
say he is going to see my mother. I am 
glad she will not be lonely.” 

Heriot looked keenly at her. 

“Do you see much of your cousin?” 
he asked. 

“Yes —no; his visits are rather like 
the angels’, few and far between.” 

“Then he is an angel.” 

“ Not necessarily ;” and Fanny laughed. 
“Qh, no, I assure you, Jonas is by no 
means an angel. He is considered to be 
a very ordinary young man.” 

“ He might still be an angel.” 

“But he isn’t. Shall I enumerate his 
faults ?” 

“ No; spare me.” 

“ He is a barrister, and people say he 





gets on well, though barristers seem to 
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‘pet on’ for fifty or sixty years of their 
lives without any tangible results.” 

“ T suppose so,” said Heriot with indif- 
ference. 

There was a porter at the entrance of 
the gardens, who seemed to know He- 
riot, and touched his hat as the visitors 
passed in. 

“ Did you hear that man?” asked Fan- 
ny, as they walked on. She turned ea- 
gerly to her companion, laughing. “ Did 
jou hear him? He said, ‘ All right, my 
ord.’” 

“ Stupid fellow!” replied Heriot, with 
alittle frown. “I suppose he was trying 
to ingratiate himself after the manner of 
his kind. But, look here, Miss Ward, we 
will find our way out of this labyrinth of 
terra-cotta jars and monumental vases ; 
there are some quiet green places in the 
garden, and we can sit down. It is not 
quite so warm as in Italy, still I do not 
think you will be cold.” 

The green oasis was found at last. 
There the turf was soft and closely mown ; 
two chairs were placed in apparent readi- 
ness, as though other couples had sought 
this friendly shelter before now; there 
was a narrow path within three yards of 
the oasis, but no passers-by were within 
sight, for this was a very retired part of 
the gardens. It was a pleasant spot, sur- 
rounded by a few trees (London trees 
certainly, yet not altogether denuded of 
their leaves), and graced by some flower- 
ing — while overhead the peaceful 
air of early autumn was balmy and the sky 
was very nearly blue. 

“You wanted to speak to me?” asked 
Fanny, after a pause. 

“Yes, I did — I do —I have such hap- 
py recollections of our journey.” 

“So have I.” 

“ We don’t know each other very well 
as yet, though.” 

“Scarcely: our acquaintance is only 
ten days old.” And Fanny smiled as she 
spoke. 

“*] seem to know more about you than 

ou do about me, and | have been think- 
ing, Miss Ward, that this is hardly 
fair.” 

“Itis easy to know about a woman,” 
said Fanny almost bitterly; “there is 
such scanty variety in our lives. A little 
more or a little less needlework, a new 
book, a new bonnet, a great deal of shop- 
ping, and tea-table gossip — there is noth- 
ing more to tell.” 

“* Nothing more, really? ” asked Heriot 
meditatively. “ Well, 1 came here to-day 
chiefly to tell you of my own life.” 
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He shook himself with the impatient 
gesture Fanny knew well, and went on 
hurriedly, — 

“Perhaps I am unwise in speaking so 
soon; I hardly know. But as far as I 
myself am concerned, my mind is thor- 
oughly made up. Nothing would make 
me so happy as that you should consent 
to be my wife. No; A/ease don’t answer 
yet; I want you to think it over quietly.” 

Quietly! He had risen-abruptly while 
he spoke, but now resumed his seat, 
drawing his chair closer to hers, and 
Fanny sat aghast, too much taken aback 
by the sudden and unlooked-for declara- 
tion to reply. 

“ All through our long and never-to-be- 
forgotten journey,” said Heriot in hurried, 
husky tones, “I grew to like you more 
and more. You are just the sort of wom- 
an I do like and admire. You are proud, 
and cold, and reticent — you please me 
just because of that — and | have watched 
you closely, and thought about you a 
great deal. I have missed you terribly 
this last week,” he added, with an odd 
break in his voice. “But now,” and 
Heriot rose from his chair again, “I 
want to tell you about myself. Perhaps 
you don’t know me as well as I think I 
know you ; of course you don’t, and per- 
haps you don’t care — well, I mean, per- 
haps _ have not cared toknow. And 
yet I fancied sometimes that you were not 
averse to me. Please don’t speak quite 
yet,” he continued, pacing up and down 
in front of Fanny with desperate energy ; 
“pray don’t! I know what an absurdly 
short time it is since we first met, and yet 
I feel that I shall go mad if I don’t speak 
— yes, if I don’t speak to-day. And there 
is something else that is difficult to say, 
but perhaps I ought to say it. I am in 
what is called a good position; you would 
be rich, looked up to as my wife, both in 
the north and in London; do you under- 
stand? Still, I don’t want to say more 
about that; I don’t want you to think of 
me in that way.” 

He paused from sheer want of the 
breath that came and went in rapid 
gasps. 

Fanny rose and laid her hand on his 
arm. She was pale, but apparently com- 
posed. 

“‘ Mr. Heriot,” she said, “ you have paid 
me the greatest compliment that a man 
can pay a woman, but ——” 

“] want you to take time,” interposed 
Heriot. He turned his dark eyes quickly 
on her; they were burning with a new 





expression that thrilled through Fanny’s 
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placid heart; it began to beat in strange, 
nervous thumps. 

“T don’t like to speak of what I could 
offer you,” said Heriot rapidly; “only of 
what I feel for you. Perhaps,” he con- 
tinued excitedly, “ perhaps you think that 
a man who has been married twice can’t 
feel any longer like a boy, but I assure 

‘ou ——” 

He took her unresisting hand in one of 
his, and laying it on the open palm of his 
other hand, — 

“Give me this,” he said with much 
emotion; “give me this; 1 want this 
little hand for my very own.” 

Fanny, in a sort of dream, gazed at her 
cold, gloved fingers; by some perverse 
freak of imagination, she remembered 
how he had once found fault with the 
shape of her gloves, and she was almost 
inclined to Jaugh. 

“ Surely,” she thought with an odd feel- 
ing of disappointment in herself, “ 1 can- 
not care for him in the least, or I should 
not at such a moment find myself pos- 
sessed by such ideas.” 

She shook her head sadly. 

“Please do not hold my hand,” she 
murmured, for his grasp had closed 
tightly over it. 

“You analyze yourself too closely,” he 
said roughly, letting her fingers fall from 
his own. 

Then he added more gently, — 

“I do not want you to decide anything 
at present.” 

*“‘ But if I must?” 

“Why must you?” 

“Mr. Heriot, sit down again and let me 
say something.” Fanny’s voice had be- 
gun to tremble, she knew not why. But 
strong emotion is like a fire that is apt to 
kindle all around it, and to fan even cold 
things into flame. Heriot’s intensity of 
purpose could not fail to evoke a certain 
amount of responsive warmth within 
her. 

“Indeed,” she began, nervously twist- 
ing and untwisting her fingers, “indeed | 
cannot accept your offer; itis hard to say 
why. It seems unkind and — and al- 
most impossible that I should not say yes, 
when you wish it so much; and yet I 
must refuse.” 

There was a pause. Heriot had grown 
very pale, and his eyes were unnaturally 
bright. 

“It is not only,” continued Fanny, with 
a great effort — “not only that however 
much I like you, I cannot love you as you 
wish.” 

“ Well, what is it?” 








“You have a large family, and I could 
not, I should not, feel justified —— ” 

There was an uncomfortable pause. 

“Would you be so cruel a stepmother, 
then?” asked Heriot in an altered voice. 

“ Not cruel, I think; yet, forgive me, I 
could not undertake +4 

Fanny’s voice almost died away as she 
spoke. Perhaps she was not, after all, 
quite as placid as she appeared. 

“Certainly,” said Heriot hotly, “cer- 
tainly, if you can speak so calmly, you 
would not be justified.” 

Then he leaned his head on one hand, 
and shaded his eyes. 

“T am twice a widower,” he said bit- 
terly; “I am no longer young; I have 
never been good-looking. And 1 have 
eight children. These are disadvantages 
enough, God knows.” 

Fanny was silent; something glistened 
in her downcast eyes that was very like 
tears. 

Heriot took her hand once more. 

“1 would not have this,” he said with 
sudden pathos, “ unless you could give me 
your heartas well.” ~ 

Then, with a sort of reverential tender- 
ness, he raised her hand to his lips and 
kissed it. 

A wave of mingled pain and passion 
swept over him; it shook his very soul. 
He controlled himself quickly, but his 
face grew yet paler than it had been be- 
fore, and seemed for the moment seared 
and furrowed with a multitude of new and 
deep lines. 

“Can you not give me some hope?” he 
asked at last in a low voice. 

But even while he spoke there was a 
crunching sound upon the gravel of the 
path, and Fanny, raising her eyes, saw a 
pair of lovers walk slowly by. The young 
man’s arm was round the waist of his 
companion, whose head slightly rested on 
his shoulder whilst she whispered to him, 
and he bent his handsome face to listen 
to the girl’s soft murmuring. They both 
gazed for an instant in the direction of 
Heriot and Fanny, but by some instinc- 
tive freemasonry of feeling they divined 
doubtless that for these two they need not 
disturb themselves, and so passed on 
without changing their attitude, or pre- 
tending to conceal their evident affec- 
tion. 

Fanny watched the pair with dilating 
eyes; they seemed to her almost a vision 
in answer to her own thoughts, and, with- 
out knowing what she was doing, she 
touched the silver locket at her throat 
with restless, caressing fingers. Heriot’s 
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eyes followed her movements, and, as 
usual, his observation was not at fault. 

“Can you not give me some hope ?” he 
repeated almost impatiently. ‘ Surely 
you will not allow the shadow of a love 
that has been dead so long to come be- 
tween us now?” 

“TI cannot change,” said Fanny sadly, 
answering his first question only. “ For- 
give me, Mr. Heriot, I cannot, I cannot! 
I shall never feel differently.” 

“ It would be unmanly to press you any 
more,” said Heriot witha sigh. “I fancy 
I was a fool to speak so soon, and yet, 
you know,” he paused, and smiled a melan- 
choly, wintry smile, “ * He either fears his 
fate too much, or his deserts are small!’ 
Come, Miss Ward, shall I take you 
home?” 

Fanny, feeling herself somewhat like a 
child in disgrace, acquiesced, and the 
short walk was begun and ended silently. 
Only when they reached the door of Miss 
Ward’s abode Heriot spoke again. 

“Fanny,” he said, calling her by her 
Christian name for the first time, “ you 
have told me that you will give me no 
hope. I do not think I am a coward, but 
I lack the courage to come and call upon 
you like an ordinary visitor. If I might 

ope, even without absolute certainty, I 
would come, but as it is —— Well, I will 
stay in London for a week. If you have 
the slightest, faintest wish to see me, here 
is my. address ; send me a line, a message 
even, and I will come. Do you under- 
stand, Fanny?” 

He lingered over the sound of her name 
as though he loved it. 

“Yes, I understand,” she answered 
gently; “only 

“You needn’t say any more. If I hear 
nothing in a week from this day I shall 
sail for Japan ; I have a friend who wants 
me to accompany him.” 

He held out his hand, giving her at the 
same time a folded card. 

“T am so sorry,” murmured Fanny as 
she felt his strong, firm clasp for the last 
time; “believe me, I am very, very 
sorry.” 

She was crying under her veil, but he 
could not see her tears in the dusk, and 
her voice scarcely trembled. 

“God bless you,” he said in a tone so 
changed that she hardly knew it for his. 
Then he turned from her abruptly, and 
walked rapidly away, his stalwart frame 
erect, and his step as quick and steady as 
ever, 

The girl remained on the doorstep for 
a few moments, watching Heriot’s retreat- 
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ing figure, but he never turned or looked 
round. When he had quite disappeared 
from her view, she rang the bell, and 
presently entered the dining-room, where 
she found her mother and her cousin 
Jonas. They were already at tea, and in 
front of the young man was a plateful of 
hot buttered muffins, which he was in the 
act of devouring. Fanny was fairly what 
the French call désorientée; it seemed to 
her that life was made up of tea-drinking. 
The whole scene jarred upon her troubled 
state of mind, and having looked in, she 
was about to disappear again when her 
mother called her back. 

“ Fanny, Some I must speak to you. 
Come in and explain all about it.. Jonas 
has been telling me ——” 

“I say, Fanny,” interrupted Jonas, 
“you are a swell nowadays, and no mis- 
take!” 

“What do you mean?” asked Fanny, 
re-entering the room in wrath, and utterly 
oblivious of her red eyes and now burning 
cheeks. 

“Well, you needn’t flare up so! But I 
suppose it is because you have grown so 
grand.” 

Then Mrs. Ward took up the parable. 

“ My dearest child, Jonas tells me that 
your Mr. Heriot is an earl.” 

“You must have known that he was 
Lord Heriot, Fan? He is tremendous] 
rich, has an old castle in Northumberland, 
and two or three houses besides. I saw 
him at the cattle-show, so I know. But 
didn’t you know?” 

“Yes, yes, of course,” said Fanny in- 
distinctly, in order to save herself further 
trouble. Then, suddenly, she glanced at 
the card she held in her hand and which 
she had forgotten until now, and she read 
there in small, clear characters : — 


Ear. HERIOT. 


“ But what on earth were you walking 
with him for, Fan? Inthe Horticultural 
Gardens, too,” added Jonas inquisitively. 
He was a young man who was decidedly 
not an angel, as Fanny had told Heriot; 
indeed, at this moment she thought him 
something very much the reverse. 

“Why should I not walk with him, 
pray?’ shé asked, her eyes gleaming with 
a cold, angry gleam. “I suppose I am at 
liberty to choose my own friends, and 
Lord Heriot is a great friend of ours, is 
he not, mother?” ’ 

“Oho,” whistled Jonas. “And yet you 
did not know ——” 

“Lord Heriot kindly called on me this 
afternoon, as I told you, Jonas,” inter- 
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posed Mrs. Ward mildly. “He was most 
amiable to Fanny on her journey from 
Venice. I believe he is a very estimable 
man in all respects. He has a large fam- 
ily, I think you said; perhaps he asked 
you about lessons, Fanny. I have always 
objected to your going out as a governess ; 
still, in such a family —indeed, I think 
it very likely that you might be of great 
advantage to Lord Heriot’s daughters.” 

“ Possibly,” replied Fanny coldly. “I 
think I will go to my own room now, 
mother; I don’t want any tea yet; it is 
too early.” 

She went out hurriedly, whilst Mrs. 
Ward was still talking to her. 

“Of course it is early, my dear, but 
Jonas asked for his tea; he has to go to 
Clapham, and he ‘ 

But the end of the sentence was lost to 
Fanny; she shut the door of the dining- 
room, and hurried away. 

Her own apartment was a small back 
room close at hand, for the Wards occu- 
pied only the ground-floor and the first- 
floor of the house, and Mrs. Ward slept 
in the room adjoining the drawing-room. 
The poor girl threw off her hat and cloak, 
and sat down on the edge of her bed with 
a sensation of intense relief that she was 
once more alone, and free to think out 
quietly the problems of this strange after- 
noon. 

Tears coursed down her cheeks like 
soft rain after a storm, and the bosom 
that had heaved at first with suppressed 
emotion, and since then with genuine 
anger, silently sobbed itself into compara- 
tive calmness. Fanny pushed back the 
smooth masses of her hair from her hot 
brow with both her hands. 

“T could not marry him,” she said half 
aloud, “no, not if he were twenty times 
an earl!” 

Then, as she grew quieter, she began, 
as usual, to dissect her own thoughts. and 
reasons. She admired and respected 
Heriot, nay, more, she had a decided lik- 
ing for him; besides, she had much cause 
to be grateful to him, and gratitude formed 
a positive part of Fanny’s character. 
But neither admiration, respect, gratitude, 
nor even /tking, are any of them neces- 
sarily akin to love. Fanny felt that she 
could never love Heriot. Sometimes she 
almost doubted whether her slumbering 
heart possessed the capability of loving, 
or whether she were fated to go through 
life, unmoved and cold, as many women 
surely are. Yet she did not choose to 
marry without love. To her exacting 
nature, a marriage of this sort appeared 
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an absolute martyrdom, in which she 
would inevitably torture herself to death 
because she did not sufficiently love her 
husband. And perhaps to this strange 
girl the fact that Heriot was a wealthy 
earl removed him still further from her 
heart, and, instead of being a temptation, 
was but an additional barrier. 

Fanny was herself far too proud to 
wish to marry into a proud family who 
would certainly look down upon her. 
Heriot had gauged her truly when he 
recognized her all-pervading pride. The 
idea of his children was distasteful to 
her; as she had herself confessed, she 
was not naturally fond of children, and 
her disinclination for the duties of a step- 
mother was materially increased by the 
conviction that the Ladies Maud and 
Ethel would be thoroughly inimical to 
her, whilst even the esthetic Tom must 
needs view her advent as a second and 
therefore doubly unpleasant intrusion in 
the family circle. There was only one 
thing that weighed in the balance in He- 
riot’s favor — this was his passionate love. 
Fanny, unpractised as she was in deci- 
phering such hieroglyphics, could not be 
blind to the evident signs of her lover’s 
strong emotion, and the emotion that 
they themselves have evoked is of potent 
value in the eyes of women. Heriot’s 
affection had grown very rapidly, it is 
true; but Fanny could not doubt his 
faith; it was impressed on every line of 
his face, and emphasized by every change 
of his voice. Why was she cursed with 
so chill a nature? Why could she give 
him no love in return for his? There 
was nothing false, nothing mean or small 
in Fanny’s mind ; above all, to her, schem- 
ing and hypocrisy were things impossible, 
and, whilst she regretted and blamed her- 
self that she could not love, she clung to 
her decision that she might not give her- 
self without love. Heriot’s own words 
strengthened the decision. “I would not 
have this,” he had said, as he held her 
hand, “unless I might have your heart as 
well.” Finally, as though yet another 
influence were needed to perfect her re- 
solve, she gently caressed with her accus- 
tomed gesture the image she always wore, 
and which had by this time, perhaps, be- 
come to her a fetish rather than a rational 
object of devotion. 

“I should be indeed untrue to you,” 
she murmured, “if I could be untrue to 
myself!” 

She felt strong now. She clasped her 
hands tightly together for a moment, then 
roused herself with a long-drawn sigh, 
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and busied herself about the room as 
though nothing unusual had occurred, 
hanging up her cloak, putting by her hat 
and gloves, and pinning up the heavy 
plaits of hair that had fallen loosely about 
her face and neck. Then, with a step 
that was as firm as her resolve, she re- 
turned to her mother in the adjoining 
room. 

Mrs. Ward was sitting by the fire ac- 
cording to her wont, her feet upon the 
fender, her novel on her knee. The room 
was nearly dark, the only light being that 
of a badly-trimmed lamp, partially hidden 
by a tattered paper shade. 

“Jonas is gone, my love,” said Mrs. 
Ward mildly, as her daughter entered. 
“He never can wait long, you know. 
Barristers have so much to do. He has 
eaten all the muffins, but I have kept the 
water boiling for your tea.” 

The mother’s manner was as languid 
as usual, yet, whilst she spoke, she peered 
inquiringly up at her daughter’s face. 
She felt no increase of admiration for 
Fanny because of the latter’s friendship 
with the great Lord Heriot. In one re- 
spect mother and daughter were alike, 
for there was nothing of vulgarity in the 
composition of either. But Mrs. Ward 
was certainly curious. Was she not a 
woman and a mother, and had she not 
therefore a twofold cause for curiosity ? 
Of late years, however, she had grown to 
be a little afraid of her daughter, and had 
fallen into a timid and deferential habit 
of mind, an attitude that parents some- 
times adopt towards their offspring when 
the offspring are getting on in life, and, 
from superior force of character and 
strength of will, have reversed the condi- 
tions that attended their early days. For 
this reason, curious though she was, Fan- 
ny’s mother dreaded to ask the questions 
that lurked in her thoughts, and almost 
on her lips, and, as she scanned her daugh- 
ter’s quiet features, her courage failed 
her altogether and she was silent. 

She need scarcely have been afraid of 
Fanny now. The girl, who had crossed 
the room quickly to where her mother 
sat, knelt suddenly down at her feet, and 
rested her cheek against her mother’s 
knee. 

“‘] don’t want any tea, dear,” she said 
softly; “my head aches. I only want to 
sit still and do nothing.” 

“My darling child,” murmured Mrs. 
Ward vaguely. She laid her white hand 
on the shining hair, and waited. Expe- 
rience had taught her that when Fann 
was in any way moved to speak in confi- 





dence it was better not to hurry that con- 
fidence, and so she waited. 

“Itis pleasant to sit in the firelight,” 
said Fanny meditatively; then, after a 
moment’s pause, — 

“ Mother, do you remember Fred Dan- 
vers?” 

“Do I remember him, my love? What 
a question! Why, of course.” 

“ But I mean,” Fanny went on eagerly, 
“do you remember him really well? what 
he did, what he said — can you recall him 
as though he were a living, —- 
man, close beside us now, speaking an 
moving 

“My dear! He had a lovely complex- 
ion; surely, Fanny, you must remember 
that!” 

“ Yes, mother.” 

“ And he was tremendously fond of you, 
Fanny. He was just like a boy, runnin 
and laughing all over the place. He use 
to call you his little wife, and one day, 
when I came home from Mrs. McDou- 
gall’s — no, no, it was Mrs. McPherson’s, 
the old lady who lived just opposite the 
house where your poor father died — you 
know the house, Fanny?” 

“Yes, yes; go on.” 

“ But why do you want to hear all this, 
my Jove? Let us talk about Lord He- 
riot. 

“ I would rather talk about Fred, moth- 
er; I have nothing to say about Lord He- 
riot.” 

“I did not know he was an earl, Fanny. 
I never guessed; did you?” 

“No, yes—I mean no. Tell me some 
more about Fred, mother. He called me 
his little wife ; what else did he say?” 

“ What else do you want to know, child ? 
Surely you can remember all those old 
stories better than I can.” 

No, Fanny copld not. She was so 
painfully anxious to remember, that, from 
sheer over-effort, her mind seemed to be 
losing much of its power of retrospection ; 
she was so eager to stamp the recollection 
of her young Toow on her heart with re- 
newed and indelible impress that she was 
fain to turn to her mother for help. Mrs. 
Ward was unable to fathom her meaning ; 
she could not read between the lines, nor 
see, under her daughter’s rambling talk, 
Fanny’s piteous appeal that her resolve 
might be strengthened even beyond her 
own fortitude, and her decision ratified by 
her mother’s tacit though ignorant ap- 
proval. Fanny knew that her mother 
would not agree with her rejection of He- 
riot, therefore she could not tell her the 
truth, Yet what Fanny wished to feel, 
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she wished also to put in her mother’s 
mouth, in order that she might herself 
gain a comforting though unreal justifica- 
tion. 

So Mrs. Ward talked on to please her 
daughter, and Fanny sat in silence listen- 
ing. Mrs. Ward had been truly fond of 
young Danvers, and had sincerely re- 
gretted his death ; yet, as she gossiped of 
her recollections, her thoughts dwelt 
chiefly on Heriot, of whom she knew so 
little. Was it possible that Fanny had 
lost her heart to this stranger, and that 
now, finding her love to be misplaced and 
unrequited, her wounded affections were 
turning back to old days for consolation, 
and to the boy lover who had been so 
completely her own? 

This idea took more and more posses- 
sion of Mrs. Ward’s perplexed mind, es- 
pecially as during the next few days 
Fanny’s manner seemed unusually absent 
and listless. Mrs. Ward was well aware 
of her daughter’s innate pride, and was 
firmly convinced that this pride had suf- 
fered a severe blow. She was certain, 
however, that Fanny’s natural good sense 
would rapidly reconcile her to her disap- 
pointment. She was glad that Heriot’s 
visit was not repeated, and as Fanny in 
these days never left her mother’s side, 
the latter had positive proof that the girl 
had not again seen him. Meanwhile, his 
name was never mentioned between the 
two women. 

Ten days had elapsed since the day of 
Heriot’s visit, when a small circumstance 
occurred, which caused Mrs. Ward to 
rejoice greatly that all things in this world 
turn out well intheend. One of the good 
lady’s little weaknesses was to pay a tri- 
fling sum for the loan during two hours 
every afternoon of the Aforning Post, an 
organ of society which gave her much 
gratifying information. Like many other 
adies, she loved to read of the doings of 
the great (royal personages especially), 
as well as to glean some details of the 
movements of whatever acquaintances 
were living in a more brilliant world than 
her own. On the present occasion, she 
had been deeply interested in a lengthy 
account of a wedding in a ducal family, 
when her attention was suddenly arrested 
by a short but startling paragraph. Her 
first impulse was to keep silence, lest the 
news should wound Fanny’s sensitiveness 
— Fanny, who was sitting beside her, un- 
conscious and calm, quietly mending her 
travelling-gown. 

However, on second thoughts, Mrs. 
Ward decided that it would be better to 


deal the blow. It must be dealt gently, of 
course, but surely, much as a skilful sur- 
geon operates on his patient with a view 
to that patient’s ultimate benefit. “So 
she will know that it is all over,” thought 
Mrs. Ward. “And there will be no use 
in her thinking of him any more, poor 
child.” And then she spoke softly, — 

“Fanny, my love; Fanny!” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“T think this must be your friend, our 
Lord Heriot, you know.” 

And with her finger following the 
printed words, Mrs. Ward read out with 
careful emphasis : — 

“* We understand that Earl Heriot has 
left town to join the Marquis of Canter- 
bury in a yachting expedition to China 
and Japan. The noble marquis is now 
residing at Portsmouth, where his new 
steam-yacht, the “ Nancy Lee,” is being 
fitted out, regardless of expense, with 
every comfort and convenience necessary 
for a cruise of unusually lengthy dura- 
tion.’ ” 

“ Well, mother? ” 

Fanny’s head was bent so low over her 
work that her mother could not see her 
face, and the calm voice betrayed noth- 
ing. 
© Only I thought you would like to 
hear,” said Mrs. Ward, slightly aggrieved. 

Fanny raised her head. She was so 
much occupied in threading her needle 
that she did not answer for a moment. 
Then she spoke very quietly, — 

“Thank you, dear, but I knew before. 
Lord Heriot told me that he was going 
away.” 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
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PART I. 


BETWEEN the Adriatic and the = 
line range of the Apennines lies a fertile, 
undulating country, rich in corn, wine, and 
oil. Fields of wheat, of maize, of red 
clover, of flax, of beans, cover the valleys 
and the hillsides, groves of maples gar- 
landed with vines rise from amidst the 
corn, olives and mulberries abound, aca- 
cias and wild roses border the roads, and 
an occasional group of fine oaks and elms 
makes the traveller regret that more have 
not been spared in what was once a beau- 
tifully wooded country. Peasants, men 
and women (these last most picturesquely 
attired), are to be seen busily engaged in 





cultivation. Enormous white oxen draw 
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the plough and convey wagons along the 
road. Quaint villages are perched on the 
summit of each hill. The snow-capped 
Apennines close the horizon to the west, 
and distance lends enchantment to the 
view of the sea, dotted with the gaily 
painted sails of the fishing-boats, which 
is caught by glimpses between the hills. 
All would speak of peace and content- 
ment were it not for the attitude of de- 
fence exhibited by each tify town, with its 
massive surrounding wall perforated with 
holes for cannon. This wall, the church 
whose spire shows above, and the arch 
through which you enter the principal 
street unevenly paved and sloping up- 
wards, speak of the Middle Ages; but 
many of these villages owe their origin 
to a far more remote time. The name, 
the characteristics, the very site of the 
village have been changed; but still it is 
identical with a village or perhaps a town 
situated once in the valley beneath, and 
rebuilt on the hill where the frightened 
inhabitants took refuge from the invasion 
of northern barbarians. If, attracted by 
the medizvalism of its outward aspect, 
the traveller should have the curiosity to 
pass through the archway and see how 
life goes on inside the little town, the il- 
lusion that he has been carried back sud- 
denly into a past age will not be dispelled. 
It is very likely to be fes¢a, and the folks 
are flocking in and-out of the open church 
door. The congregation consists chiefly 
of contadine in their white chemises and 
outside stays, their heads and necks 
adorned with gay kerchiefs. Some of 
these are very smart in velvet and silk 
with coral necklaces, and their fingers and 
ears Jaden with rings: smarter than the 
signora in her brown stuff gown, and 
black lace veil and fan. Further up the 
straggling street a russet bough denotes 
the tavern, or osteria, and outside sits the 
host enjoying himself a/ fresco with a few 
friends — the curato perhaps, and various 
loungers, the hilts of whose knives peep 
from among the folds of the broad red 
sashes which encircle their waists. A 
mendicant friar with bare feet and rosary 
hanging from the girdle of his one brown 
garment passes from door to door asking 
alms. Women with skirts turned up, or 
looped behind over their short white petti- 
coats, ply their distaffs as they walk. 
Others with pitchers on their heads are 
on their way to or from the well. In yon- 
der palazzo with the grated windows and 
the stone steps leading up to the door, 
dwells the great man of the village. He 
is rich, and lives in a certain rude state. 
LIVING AGE, VOL. XXXVI. 1867 
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He keeps open house, and his hospitality 
extends to all travellers of whatever sort 
and degree whom business or pleasure 
may take to the village. Should our tour- 
ist ascend those stone steps and enter that 
door, he will find himself a welcome guest 
in the stone-paved dining-room, where at 
one long table will possibly be assembled 
a most heterogeneous collection of people. 
On his right may be a prince, a general, 
or an archbishop ; on his left, a pedlar. 
The fare will be plentiful, but, if he be an 
Englishman, not much to his taste. One 
plate, one knife, and one fork must do 
duty for many dishes. Dogs, cats, and 
pigeons wander about the floor, and 
scramble for what they can get. Should 
the traveller elect to stay the night, his 
host, with many elaborate speeches and 
courtesy as much out of date as every- 
thing else around him, will show the way 
up the wide stone staircase through many 
lofty saloons, stone-paved and bare of fur- 
niture, to the guest-chamber, where he 
will deposit the oil lamp of antique form, 
and, bidding the guest don riposo, will 
leave him to the contemplation of an enor- 
mous bed adorned with faded silk hang- 
ings, its sheets and pillow-cases trimmed 
with rare lace and embroidered with the 
family arms. There is something about 
this primitive state of society refreshing 
to one weary of our artificial existence. 
Here the oxen tread out the corn; women 
spin and weave their clothes from flax 
they have grown themselves. Money is 
little used as a medium of exchange. So 
much wool bartered against so much oil; 
so much wine against so much flax; and 
soon. It is all wrong, of course, and the 
waste of time and energy makes the utili- 
tarian shudder; but for those not addicted 
to the study of political economy, and who 
prefer receiving impressions to making 
calculations, the picture, whilst it is but a 
picture, possesses a certain charm. 


VILLAGE GRANDEES. 


THE great man of the village may not 
be a marquis, or even a count; but he is 
of patrician family, of ancient name and 
lineage. For centuries his ancestry have 
occupied the same house, or palazzo as 
any great house is called, and its head, 
having been more prudent or more lucky 
than his neighbors, has kept his property 
intact. Heis very conservative and keeps 
up old traditions ; to his retreat new ideas 
do not penetrate very fast; and when per- 
force the march of civilization brings un- 
pleasant innovations to his knowledge, he 
turns as deafanearashecan. He is cleri- 
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cale,; and, although he knows little of any 
but village politics, he objects on principle 
to all the acts of the present government. 
Though an upright man in his way, his 
political morality is, according to our no- 
tions, unsound. I have known a village 
magnate, most respectable and honorable 
in his own and the general estimation, try 
to curry favor with oth candidates at the 
election. He promised his vote to one, 
his influence to the other; and these 
promises he kept. Unfortunately the 
double game our friend had been playing 
came to the ears of both candidates, and 
both cut him. It was hard that his efforts 
to keep two friends had resulted in mak- 
ing two enemies, but he consoled himself 
with the reflection that his conscience at 
least was clear. He had given his vote to 
him to whom it had been promised, as an 
honorable man could dono less. He had 
also kept his promise to the other candi- 
date — given him his influence and sup- 
port. What could be fairer? The curato 
had approved with an affirmative sign of 
the head; he was a man of few words the 
curato, and it was therefore supposed that 
he thought the more. Although extremely 
“close” with his money, in most other 
things he is liberal to excess, no doubt 
because the abundant produce of his land 
is not easily turned into money. He 
keeps open house, not only to passing 
travellers, but for decayed gentry whose 
families once vied with his own. Neigh- 
bors lower in the social scale are also ad- 
mitted: these form a sort of court, and 
are expected to make themselves useful at 
a pinch, help cook the dinner, look after 
the children, wait at table, etc. When 
not otherwise occupied they keep their 
benefactor company, listen to his stories, 
laugh at his jokes, retail or invent gossip, 
and so earn their dinner or their supper. 
To the poor he is very charitable; one 
day in the week bread is distributed to all 
who apply for it, and their number is le- 
gion. On that day the house is in astate 
of siege; incessant is the knocking at the 
door, and loud the clamors for pane, Jane. 
At Easter céambelli —the name for cakes 
made in a circular form, as they usually 
are here—are distributed in the same 
lavish manner. The owner of the palazzo 
adds to his other virtues that of being a 
kind husband and an anxious father. The 
signora has seldom much authority in the 
household ; she was married straight from 
the convent at fifteen or sixteen, and since 
then her mind has not grown much. She 
is indolent, and occupies herself as little 
as possible with the management of her 





household and children. Her one passion 
is dress, and in this her husband indulges 
her. He has found out that the gift of a 
new gown or a pair of earrings is the 
surest and easiest way to her heart, and it 
is by such presents that domestic peace is 
restored after a breeze such as not unfre- 
quently disturbs the harmony of home. 
During the summer months the signora 
passes the greater part of each day in 
sleep. In the ¢ool of the evening she 
attires herself in gorgeous array, and 
saunters down the promenade accompa- 
nied by her maid. In spite of sleep, of 
dress, of evening promenades, much gos- 
sip, and a little embroidery, the signora 
occasionally finds time hang heavily on 
her hands. The mother of a large family 
confessed to having found divertimento in 
lighting box after box of lucifer matches. 
“It was wasteful,” she admitted; “ but 
one must do something to make the time 
pass.” The untidy room and the dirty 
children might have suggested to her a 
better occupation for her spare time than 
lighting lucifer matches, but she saw 
nothing amiss in her domestic arrange- 
ments. 

The more industrious Italian ladies 
occupy themselves with the rearing of 
silkworms, and the money thus earned is 
always their perquisite. When silkworms 
answer, they are very profitable, and the 
bowery dwellings decked out for them are 
a pretty sight; but when they are victims 
of disease, oh! then words cannot de- 
scribe the loathsomeness of them and of 
their odors. The children are neglected 
in a way which strikingly contrasts with 
the good management of our nurseries. 
Still in infancy they have one blessing too 
often denied to English babies. They 
are never deprived of their natural food ; 
the “bottle” is an institution unknown 
to Italian mothers. The dalia, or wet- 
nurse, continues her services for eighteen 
months. Sometimes she is taken into the 
house; but more often the infant is put 
out to nurse, and forms part of a peasant’s 
family for the first four or five years of its 
life. This saves a great deal of trouble, 
and the saving of trouble appears to be 
the chief thing considered in the bringing 
up of infants. The fascia is found a con- 
venient style of dress for mother and 
nurses. The cruelty to the child of bind- 
ing up its legs so tightly that it cannot 
move them seems never to be considered. 
When thus done up, and tied at intervals 
with twine like a parcel, the baby is car- 
ried upright under one arm. It is no 
one’s particular business to look after the 
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children when they are taken from their 
foster mother. They are too young for 
the father’s care. The mother often con- 
siders them very much in her way. They 
eat what they can get, and the ladies’ 
maid washes them up when she has got 
time, which is not every day. At the age 
of ten or twelve the boys are sent to a 
seminario, the girls to a convent, to be 
educated; but in what their education 
consists is a mystery. An Italian lady 
whose education had been completed at a 
most fashionable convent asked me if it 
was really necessary to cross the sea in 
order to get to England. My explanation 
that England was an island did not en- 
lighten her at all, for she did not know 
that “island ” meant land surrounded by 
water. The boys are very thankful when 
allowed to exchange the priest’s dress 
they are obliged to wear at their school 
for secular garments, but they are often 
kept in the seminario to be out of mis- 
chief until past twenty. The father finds 
them, on their return, singularly devoid 
of all useful information and all practical 
ideas. The only occupation to which they 
take kindly is /a caccia, and they seldom, 
through life, pursue any other avocation 
with much zest. 

One, maybe, has abilities — ambition — 
wishes to do something in the world; but 
it is too late now to take to a profession. 
He has wasted the best years of his youth 
—or, rather, they have been wasted for 
him — and he complains bitterly that he 
is fit for nothing but a priest. A priest 
he will not be; neither is he content to 
remain at home, with nothing but his 
miserable younger son’s portion to live 
upon. (Half the entire fortune goes to 
the eldest son, and the other half is di- 
vided in equal portions amongst the 
remaining children.) This son, naturally 
the best endowed, too often turns out the 
black sheep of the family. The daugh- 
ters, on their return from the convent, are 
subjected to a discipline almost as strict 
as that of the nuns. They may never 
leave the house except with their father, 
neither mother nor brothers being con- 
sidered escort enough, They are not 
allowed to read any books but fashion- 
books, and they are locked into their 
rooms at night. I knew one imaginative 
girl who employed the time during which 
she was locked into her own room in 
writing thrilling romances, which before 
morning she burnt. When emancipated 
by marriage from paternal control, she 
broke out, but only in the way of litera- 
ture. She cared neither for balls nor 
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theatres, but literally devoured books, and 
to her credit be it said she did not con- 
fine herself to novels. History, science, 
metaphysics — nothing came amiss to her. 
What must not an intelligent girl, with a 
taste for reading, have suffered during 
twenty years of such unnatural repres- 
sion! The serious occupation of the 
Italian young lady is embroidery for her 
trousseau, or corredo, as she would call it ; 
and many a bride can produce hundreds 
of chemises, petticoats, etc., all elab- 
orately embroidered, and arranged in 
drawers, each dozen tied with a different 
colored ribbon. She will tell you she 
began this work at seven years old. In 
spite of the size of the house, the numer- 
ous family (for when the sons marry they 
remain with their wives and children un- 
der the paternal roof), and the extensive 
scale on which hospitality is exercised, 
the servants are few — two or three at the 
utmost —and those few find plenty of 
time in which to gossip and amuse them- 
selves. But, then, Italian ideas of what 
constitutes comfort and cleanliness are 
not ours. The large, bare saloons are 
uninhabited except on grand occasions. 
The family sit in a dingy room on the 
ground-floor, stone-paved and carpetless, 
furnished with a couple of benches against 
the walls, a table in the middle, and one 
armchair. The stone floor is never 
scrubbed; the windows are cleaned once 
in a generation; the furniture is dusted 
but rarely. There are no fireplaces, and 
a bath is required but once or twice in the 
course of the year. The only breakfast 
is a tiny cup of black coffee, taken in bed. 
There is no separate cookery for children 
or servants. ‘The former feed with their 
parents, and the latter eat what remains 
after the family have dined. Dinner, 
which takes place about midday, is cer- 
tainly an elaborate affair. It begins with 
raw ham and various species of sausage 
salami also raw; then comes the svsies- 
tra, chicken broth with rice or macaroni 
in it; then the /esso—that is, the chick- 
ens of which the soup has been made, 
eaten usually with rice; then perhaps a 
dish of vegetables — beans, peas, or cab- 
bage, according to the season, followed 
by an avrosto. The roast is usually either 
lamb or chicken; mutton and beef are 
seldom eaten, but manzo — veal verging 
on beef —is occasionally to be seen; then 
will come some sweet dish or /r7é/o ; then 
more meat in Ausmido (stew), until one be- 
gins to think the repast will never end. 
On fast-days the meat is replaced by fish 
— usually the red mullet with which this 
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coast abounds —and eggs, either baked in 
a dish or made into an omelet. In the 
spring, junkets identical with those for 
which Devonshire is famous, but made of 
ewe’s instead of cow’s milk, form part of 
the repast. Besides the junket, or cuag/i- 
ata, as it is called, the ewe’s milk supplies 
other sweet dishes — ricotto, which re- 
sembles a very rich buttermilk, and giun- 
cata, which is more of the consistence of 
cream-cheese, and made in the form of 
rushes. Cream-cheeses there are, too, 
and when they are salted they keep and 
harden. Ewe’s milk is the only milk 
used. Cattle are kept only for work: it 
follows that butter is not a product of the 
country. Olive-oil supplies its place, when 
you are used to it, very well. Czamébelle, 
made of oil, flour, sugar, and smosto di 
vino (that is, the juice of the grape before 
it has fermented), are, I belfeve, peculiar 
to the Marches. The wine leaves much 
to be desired. When cooked, as it often 
is, it is sweet and at least drinkable; but 
the vino crudo is generally sour. The 
habit here prevalent of gathering the 
grapes before they are ripe may account 
for this undesirable peculiarity of the 
wine. Dinner is generally followed by 
coffee, and the family eat and drink no 
more until supper at nine or ten o’clock. 
This meal is more simple than the dinner. 
Soup is again de rigueur, but there may 
not be more than one other dish besides 
the salad and the cheese which ends the 
repast. Tosupper guests often drop in, 
and they sit a long time at table. The 
meal is enlivened by much conversation, 
and sometimes by song, in which ser- 
vants and guests all join. Plates, knives, 
and bread are kept in a cupboard let into 
the wall, and the knives are not changed 
with every dish. The table-linen is all 
homespun, and good of its kind, but 
rather coarse. As in the matter of 
chemises, it is thought well to have an 
immense quantity. I remember being 
struck on one occasion with the fact that 
the table-cloth was marked in four num- 
bers. It was at the wedding of the eldest 
daughter, and a cupboard full of linen the 
mother had with her corredo had been 
opened for the first time. These hoards 
of linen make it possible to go on without 
a wash-up fora very longtime. Washing 
is ayearly ceremony. It takes place in the 
spring, when a procession of carts conveys 
the contents of various cupboards down 
to the river, if there is one in the vicinity ; 
if there is not, to the nearest mill-stream. 
This system of washing but once a year 
no doubt saves time and trouble; but it 





has its disadvantages, especially when 
extended to the members of the family 
themselves. In cold weather much wash- 
ing of the person is considered to be dan- 
gerous to health; and my barbarity in 
subjecting a young baby to a daily bath 
during the winter excited almost as much 
virtuous indignation as my culpable neg- 
lect of the fascia, so necessary to keep 
the legs straight. On receiving a neigh- 
bor into the house for a week, I thought 
it incumbent on me, although it was 
the dead of winter, to provide him with 
all conveniences for washing, but these 
attentions were lost upon him; and my 
astonishment when the housemaid thought 
fit to inform me in her dramatic way that 
neither soap, water, nor towel had been 
touched, was perhaps no greater than his 
own at finding these useless things pro- 
vided. ‘The signora says to me,” begins 
Marietta, “have you put soap into the 
room of that gentleman?” “ Sissignora.” 
“A bath?” “Sissignora.” ‘ Two tow- 
els?” Sissignora, sissignora, ma, sig- 
nora, non toccati! né l’una, né I’altra !” 
It is not only in the matter of washing 
that Italian winter habits differ from ours. 
Fires are considered unwholesome, but 
air is excluded as much as possible; the 
doors and windows kept tight shut day 
and night; draughts sedulously avoided. 
Great-coats, hats, and comforters are worn 
by the men indoors, whilst the women 
swathe their heads in wool, put on several 
gowns one atop of another, and sit with 
their hands in muffs and their feet on a 
scaldino. Although no Italian lady ever 
goes out without making an elaborate toi- 
let, indoors a dressing-gown, often in the 
most dilapidated condition, is all that is 
considered necessary. To wear the same 
gown indoors as out of doors is a thing 
not thought of, and immediately on return- 
ing to the house after a walk the dressing- 
gown is resumed. In the out-door costume 
great efforts are made to keep up with the 
fashion-books, and engravings which re- 
late thereto are much studied, but seldom 
with any great success. Italians love gay 
colors, and sometimes attain a certain 
picturesqueness in their attire; but they 
are not neat, and they very often are too 
gaudy. If, as in the larger villages is 
sometimes the case, there should be more 
than one rich and noble family, they are 
pretty sure to have been at feud for some 
generations, and, although nobody re- 
members what the original quarrels were 
about, the inimical feeling is sedulously 
cultivated on both sides; each lives to 
itself, and keeps its little court, not averse 
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to hearing any little scandal about the 
rival family which the hangers-on may 
repeat or invent, and they exchange dis- 
tant greetings when they meet at church¢ 
or on the promenade. Most great propri- 
etors have their country casino, to which 
is attached the casa colonica, or peasant’s 
house. The peasants are generally left 
in possession; and very dreary these 
square brick buildings look, without a 
creeper to hide their ugliness, or the ves- 
tige of a flower garden. There are excep- 
tions tothisrule. There are families who 
live 72 campagna, and cultivate flowers; 
and those who do take to gardening ob- 
tain the most delightful results. That 
there should be so few who care to culti- 
vate a pursuit which the fertility of the 
soil renders so easy and satisfactory is 
surprising, but the love of beauty seems 
wanting in this part of Italy. 


THE SMALLER GENTRY. 


THE way of living just described, and 
which to English ears must seem some- 
what rude, is still refined and luxurious 
in comparison with that of the poorer 
class of gentry, or those on the border- 
land between signori and artisti. It is 
the same style of thing; but instead of 
three servants there will be but one, if 
there is one at all, and the dinner will 
consist of one dish instead of seven or 
eight. At this midday meal —the only 
substantial one of the day — men, and 
women too, if blessed with good appetites 
and not too much pinched for money, will 
eat enormously. I have heard of a lady 
who demolished daily a whole turkey, and 
of acount who, living alone, ate for din- 
ner invariably two fowls, one roast and 
the other boiled. There seems a sort of 
sameness about these menus, but their 
severe simplicity is only for strict privacy. 
When guests are expected the establish- 
ment will display wonderful resources, 
and every opportunity will be seized to 
show off. I was much puzzled on one 
occasion by being offered wine in twelve 
different glasses, all presented together 
on atray. The twelve wineglasses were 
succeeded by twelve coffee-cups, all full. 
I at first supposed that other visitors were 
expected, but it soon became evident that 
such was not the case. The object was 
to display the whole store of glasses and 
cups. 

It is amazing how smart the very poor- 
est lady who has any pretensions to being 
such will turn out on occasions, however 
dilapidated her home attire. Two young la- 





dies belonging to an old but utterly ruined 
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family, whose parents were too poor to 
keep.a servant, would dress themselves 
for.their evening walk in the most fash- 
ionable of hats and ‘costumes, with their 
fans, smelling-bottles, lace handkerchiefs, 
and gloves, all’ complete. In order to ob- 
tain these dresses the young ladies had 
to condescend so far as to work for the 
peasants, who paid them for the manu- 
facture of the smart stays and chemises 
they wear on feast-days. The attempts 
at being highly fashionable, combined 
with an entire ignorance of the ways of 
the fashionable world, produce sometimes 
the strangest incongruities. The lace 
veil is now almost confined to the class 
called artisti—that is, shopkeepers and 
skilled workpeople: but a few of the 
old-fashioned ladies still keep to it. Cu- 
rious specimens of decayed nobility are 
to be found in these remote villages — 
people bearing grand names, and retain- 
ing considerable pride in their ancient 
lineage, whom generations of idleness 
and unthriftiness have reduced to extreme 
poverty. They are not educated for any 
profession, and when starvation stares 
them in the face they have no resource 
but to earn their bread by manual labor. 
One noble count of my acquaintance is a 
carpenter; another a bricklayer. I have 
seen the granddaughters of a countess 
working in the fields. With their for- 
tunes, their manners deteriorate, until 
nothing but a remnant of pride remains 
to distinguish them from the peasants 
between whose class and theirs so great 
a gulf was once fixed. I remember noth- 
ing more melancholy than the assemblage 
of these poverty-stricken nobles I once 
met at the house of the rich man of a 
village. We were at supper; and as one 
ragged and dirty old man after another 
came shambling in, each in turn was, to 
my great surprise, introduced as the de- 
scendant of an ancient and noble family, 
but fallen — “ caduto” — added my host, 
with a gesture of compassion. The old 
man would then bow his head in melan- 
choly acquiescence, and, casting a rueful 
glance at his shabby cloak with the faded 
green lining, would slink into a chair at 
the far end of the table. One of these 
fallen nobles, who had taken to house- 
painting, we thought it only charitable to 
employ for the decoration of our ceiling. 
I was prepared to feel quite a romantic 
interest in this unfortunate nobleman, and 
to be enchanted with his artistic genius ; 
but he was so uncommonly dirty, and his 
manners were so little removed from those 
of a peasant, that my illusions were dis- 
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pelled at once. Neither did his style of 
decoration exaetly come up to my ideal, al- 
though it was ambitious enough. A basket 
of flowers soon adorned each corner of our 4 
ceiling, and in the centre, from amidst 

clouds and wreaths of roses, a rather 

shapeless Cupid began to be delineated. 

In the middle of the work the artist, 

whose temper was short and whose feel- 

ings were sensitive, took offence (as we 

supposed) at some unintentional slight on 

our part. Without the slightest explana- 

tion he departed one day, leaving the Cu- 

pid minus one leg and one arm, and re- 

turned no more. Poor Cupid! Being in 

such a sadly mutilated condition, we 

thought it best to do away with him alto- 

gether, and my husband, mounting a lad- 

der, swept a coat of whitewash over Cu- 

pid, clouds, baskets of flowers and all. 

This operation was repeated several times, 

but the Cupid wou/d keep reappearing in 

a ghastly manner. 

Whilst still a stranger to the peculiar 
customs of my new country, I was sur- 
prised at receiving a visit from a lady 
who presented herself in the following 
manner: she arrived on horseback, or, | 
should say, on donkey-back, and she rode 
astride. She announced a desire to speak 
with the signora, but first begged that she 
and her donkey-boy might be refreshed 
with food, as they had come a long way. 
The pair seated themselves at the kitchen 
table, and were served. I was informed, 
meantime, that a lady — a very great lady 
— was waiting in the kitchen to speak to 
me. Understanding that the great lady 
preferred the kitchen to any other room, 
I descended, and found a good-looking 
woman, well dressed in the old-fashioned 
style, with a black lace veil and a fan. 
Her manner was courteous and dignified, 
and I felt, when she remounted her don- 
key and rode away, that I had been the 
object of much condescension. My vis- 
itors did not all arrive on donkeys ; some 
came in a cart drawn by oxen, and driven 
by the fattore; and this mode of convey- 
ance is well adapted to the country, as 
all but the high-roads are impracticable 
for horses and carriages. The oxen-cart 
is often the only family vehicle. 

The returning of calls was at first a 
somewhat terrific ordeal, as I was the 
object of unrestrained curiosity. On the 
occasion of my first visit to a village fam- 
ily, 1 was turned about by the daughters 
of the house, and inspected thoroughly 
from head to foot. 1 was asked the price 
of each article of attire, and cross-ques- 





tioned as to every detail of my life. The 


mother of the young ladies did, indeed, 
apologize a little for their manners, re- 
marking that they were young, poor 
things! and saw so few people. She then 
took a pinch of snuff, and, seating herself 
in her chair in the window recess, re- 
sumed the study of her neighbors’ pro- 
ceedings, which formed the occupation of 
her life. The sitting-room was also a 
bedroom, and paterfamilias had retired 
into the bed for the night. It was but 
four o’clock in the afternoon; but at that 
hour he had exhausted all his resources 
for killing time. He was the head of a 
“ fallen ” family, with just enough remain- 
ing out of the wreck of his property to live 
upon — only just enough, as his starved 
appearance testified. There were other 
visitors besides myself —the curato, who 
had come in for a gossip and occupied the 
remaining chair; and a young man, the 
suitor of one of the daughters, who sat 
upon the bed. Another old gentleman, 
who received his friends in his bedroom, 
slept surrounded by loaded guns. In 
every corner of the room one stood up- 
right ; others were pointed out of window; 
and on the bed — very much to the dis- 
comfort of its inmate, one would think — 
six were laid to be ready tohand. Against 
what mysterious foe these preparations 
were made was known only to that eccen- 
tric old gentleman, as the village had en- 
joyed the utmost tranquillity for genera- 
tions. His whim was believed to be 
simply fidelity to the traditions of his an- 
cestors; they preserved an attitude of 
defence, and he was resolved to keep up 
the good old custom. 

- There is a great deal of very real affec- 
tion in families, but not much refinement 
or self-restraint. Bedrooms are as much 
open to the public as sitting-reoms. There 
is literally 20 reserve in conversation, and 
the head of the family will frequently 
belabor his female relatives pretty se- 
verely. 


VILLAGE FUNCTIONARIES. 


THE curato is a person of considerable 
influence in the village, and not only 
among the lower classes. The sindaco 
himself and the gentry show some defer- 
ence to his opinion, and have a dread of 
shocking his religious scruples. With 
the priesthood I have had personally few 
dealings and little acquaintance. I had 
been imbued with a great horror of the 
fraternity by my husband, who was in the 
habit of attributing all Italian shortcom- 
ings to clerical influence; but I must in 
honesty confess that my own limited ex- 
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perience has been rather favorable to the 
priests than otherwise. That there is a 
vast amount of corruption amongst the 
class cannot of course be denied, but I 
prefer to dwell upon their virtues. 
Amongst the various specimens of them 
whom I have seen enjoying a pipe and 
glass of wine a/ fresco—their heads 
shaded by a broad straw hat which con- 
trasts amusingly with their clerical habili- 
ments, or whom I have passed taking an 
evening stroll or a ride on a donkey — 
more than one good and truly pious man 
might be cited. One, whom I constantly 
met in my walks abroad, interested me 
exceedingly. He was young, certainly not 
over thirty, and remarkably handsome in 
the severe style of the ancient Romans. 
He walked with downcast eyes, a breviary 
in his hand, his lips muttering, I suppose, 
a prayer. Never did he by look or sign 
show himself aware of my vicinity. Ac- 
customed as I was to salutations from all, 
and not least from the priests, this aston- 
ished me, until I learned that it was one 
of Don Domenico’s strict rules to shun 
all womankind. He kept menservants 
only; his religious scruples were many, 
and were kept with an unyielding severity, 
of which the following incident is an in- 
stance. A young man, a stranger to the 
village, but whom some business had 
brought there for a time, announced his 
approaching nuptials with the pretty 
daughter of the family in whose house he 
lodged. Her father was one of the large 
class of decayed noblemen who had lived 
on his small capital while it lasted, had 
mortgaged his land up to its full value, 
and now all that remained was a dilapi- 
dated house in the village, where he lived 
with his wife and daughters, who eked out 
the slender means of the family by em- 
broidery and dressmaking, whilst 47s only 
occupation consisted in lamenting his 
fallen fortunes. There was no obstacle 
to the marriage, and the sindaco got his 
smart sash and his discourse all ready 
when called upon to unite the couple. It 
was also notified to the curato that he 
would be expected to perform the reli- 
gious ceremony ; but, alas for the unhappy 
pair! Don Domenico’s conscience came 
in the way of their union. The bride- 
groom was an ungodly man who never 
went to mass, but before the sacrament of 
marriage he must confess his sins. Fur- 
ther, it was not proper for the affianced 
couple to live under the same roof before 
their marriage ; and therefore either the 
bridegroom must find another lodging, or 
the bride must leave her father’s house 
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until after the ceremony. These peremp- 
tory conditions were not complied with. 
The young man did not choose to confess 
his sins; the father declared that he was 
the proper and sole guardian of his own 
daughter until her marriage, and refused 
to alter the arrangements of his house. 
The important day arrived, and all the 
village turned out to see the wedding. 
The ceremony was first performed at the 
town hall. The wedding party then re- 
paired to the church, where they found 
the curato at the altar, prepared appar- 
ently to perform his part. The bride and 
bridegroom knelt for the priest’s bless- 
ing; but when Don Domenico spoke, it 
was to this effect: “ Luigi Marucci has 
not confessed his sins; Bianca di Mon- 
talta has continued to live in the same 
house as he; therefore there will be no 
marriage in the church to-day.” The sen- 
sation may be imagined. “It does not 
matter,” said the bridegroom boldly, “ for 
according to law we are married already. 
Come Bianca, you are my wife, come with 
me.” But Bianca would not; if their 
union were not to be blessed by the 
Church, she would return to her father’s 
house. The sindaco then rose, and said; 
“] callallin this church to witness that 
this couple are man and wife.” The sym- 
pathies of the congregation were entirely 
with the half-married pair, and the sinda- 
co’s speech was received with loud ap- 
plause. Persuasions, entreaties, threats, 
all were tried in vain. Don Domenico 
stood firm, and the bride returned to her 
father’s house. The story should end at 
this sensational point, and I will not 
spoil it, but leave the dénouement to be 
imagined. That Don Domenico’s scru- 
ples could keep apart forever a bride and 
bridegroom already married according to 
law, is not to be supposed; but he made 
it felt that the regulations of the Church 
were not to be set aside with impunity. 
The pay of the medico condotto varies 
from five hundred to two thousand francs 
a year. His system is usually antiquated; 
his drugs are few and simple, and appear 
to be administered indiscriminately for 
every species of malady; but this suits 
his patients very well, for the peasants 
are indifferent to the sort of medicine 
they take, provided they have enough for 
their money, and the more the doctor 
bleeds, and the more he drugs, the more 
confidence he inspires. The villagers 
very much prefer the ministrations of 
their own doctor to being taken care of in 
the hospital, of which they have a peculiar 
and unaccountable dread. During an 
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epidemic of diphtheria for which our doc- 
tor prescribed leeches, so many sufferers 
died, that on one of our servants (a peas 
ant) being attacked, we hoped to save her 
from a like fate by sending her to the 
hospital in the town. She was there de- 
livered over to the care of the good nuns, 
who presided as hospital nurses ; but such 
was her horror of the dreaded hospital, 
that she effected her escape, and, to our 
dismay, we beheld her returning on foot 
from the place—eight miles off —to 
which she had been conveyed, in an ap- 
parently dying condition, that very morn- 
ing. The devat~ice brings the babies into 
the world, unassisted by the doctor. She 
can boast at least much experience. | 
know one who began to exercise the trade 
at twelve years old. The mother has a 
bad time of it under her auspices, but the 
baby is more to be pitied still. Howit 
survives the various tortures to which it 
is subjected on its first entrance into the 
world, has always been a marvel to me. 
It is branded in the neck, its ears are 
bored, its nose is flattened. Before it is 
an hour old, it is tightly bound up in the 
horrible fascia, and straightway carried 
off first to the municipality to have its 
birth registered, and then to church to be 
baptized. 

The postman is another person of great 
importance in the village; not that the 
inhabitants indulge in much _ correspon- 
dence: the postbag is received with little 
interest, but the postman carries likewise 
a basket on his head which contains a 
number of miscellaneous articles he has 
been commissioned to buy. Then he is 
the chief means of communication with 
the outside world, and he is pressed with 
eager questions on his return from the 
town. Sometimes he is mean enough to 
send his wife on the long excursion, and 
stay at home in idleness himself. One 
such wretch, who had married a wife 
older than himself, not content with send- 
ing the poor old woman every day on his 
business, would frequently beat her when 
she came home —that is, if she ventured 
to remonstrate on finding a younger wém- 
an installed in her house. She would 
promptly eject her rival, being a woman 
of spirit, but took the subsequent beating 
meekly. Poor Giudetta! She was a grand- 
looking woman, of majestic height and 
erect bearing. I used to think what a 
picturesque figure she made in the land- 
scape, as I went to meet her and ask if 
she had a letter from England for me, in 
her peasant’s costume with her basket 
and her distaff, her scarlet kerchief, and 


blue gown turned up over a white petti- 
coat which scarcely reached beyond her 
knees, and contrasted with her shapely 
bronze legs. She seemed just the proper 
foreground for the landscape of oaks and 
olives, blue sea and sky, and snow-capped 
Apennines which lay behind her. Her 
face often bore the marks of ill-usage, but 
she had always a pleasant word and a 
smile for the English signora who was so 
anxious for her letters. One bitter win- 
ter’s day her foot slipped in the snow; 
she fell, and was crippled for life. It is 
now her turn to sit at home, whilst the 
husband is obliged perforce to toil daily 
up and down the steep hill. I think, on 
the whole, she is not sorry for the acci- 
dent which re-established the proper order 
of things, and it was a cheerful voice 
which called to me from an upper window, 
“ Signora, do you remember the fostina ?” 
I looked up, and saw my old friend seated 
comfortably in an armchair in company 
with a sleek, purring cat. It was with 
great satisfaction that I beheld afterwards 
my friend’s husband returning, hot, dusty, 
and tired, with his heavy basket, and not 
looking as if he had the energy to beat 
anybody very hard. 

The most important personage in the 
village community is the sixdaco,; for 
every village, though it may not contain a 
thousand inhabitants, has its local gov- 
ernment by sindaco and municipal coun- 
cil, who hold their deliberations in the 
town hall. The power of the sindaco in 
his little realm is almost absolute. In 
theory, no doubt there are restrictions: 
every deliberation must be passed by the 
giunta which assembles once a week, ap- 
proved by a council assembled twice a 
year, and finally signed by the sub-prefect. 
The most important deliberations require 
the signature of the prefect of the cércon- 
daria, occasionally even of the ministry. 
But the giunta is often composed of the 
mayor’s particular friends, and the coun- 
cil is exceedingly careless and indifferent. 
As for the prefect, he has the delibera- 
tions of so many communes to attend to, 
that he signs papers, having but a vague 
idea of their contents; so that the elab- 
orate system of superintendence insti- 
tuted by the government results simply in 
making all business matters very tedious. 
It is no check upon dishonesty ; on the 
contrary, the extreme complication of all 
arrangements makes confusion excusable, 
and fraud hard to discover. 

If the great man of the village under- 
takes the office of sindaco, he will proba- 





bly act up to his own standard of morality ; 
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but he generally shirks the troubie, and 
leaves it to one lower in the social scale, 
to whom the perquisites claimable by the 
sindaco are an object, and the temptation 
to take advantage of his opportunitigs of 
benefiting himself at the public alu 
very strong. Thus it happens that a vil- 
lage sometimes decays whilst the mayor 
flourishes. The history of one such com- 
munity is closely connected with our own; 
and I can but give a sketch of what took 
Eo. as it is my intention to avoid auto- 

iography. The peculiarly wretched state 
of our nearest village was one of the first 
things which struck us painfully on our 
installation in the new home, and I re- 
member trying vainly to solve the prob- 
lem of how the inhabitants contrived to 
exist without any of what are usually 
called the necessaries of life. Butcher 
there was none, nor baker, nor grocer, 
nor chemist; the state of the cemetery, 
the streets, the inhabitants, scandalous to 
the last degree; yet it was evident that 
any attempt we might make to improve 
the condition of things would be resented 
by the sindaco, who seemed to regard 
us with nofavor. This personage, whose 
prosperous appearance contrasted strong- 
ly with that of the villagers, drove past 

aily in a smart little pony carriage. Mu- 
nicipal business required his continual 
presence in the town, and he compensated 
himself for these excursions with ten 
francs a day out of the public coffers; 
but this and other little perquisites, 
stretched as they were to the utmost limit, 
could not entirely account for the flour- 
ishing condition of a man who had failed 
in business and had no known means of 
existence. He was connected by ties of 
the closest relationship with a member of 
the camorra — one who had betrayed his 
associates, and had been murdered by 
them —and it was rumored that he him- 
self was no stranger to that secret and 
formidable society. His assistants in 
municipal work appeared ill-chosen: the 
village magistrate, giudice conciliatore, 
could not read or write; most of the 
members of the giunta had had the mis- 
fortune to have spent some portion of 
their lives in gaol. These facts, when 
put together, seemed to point to some- 
thing wrong, and one day my husband 
overheard a conversation among the vil- 
lagers which set him thinking very seri- 
ously. “Either,” he confided to me, 
“these peasants have most scandalous 
tongues, or else they are the victims of 
such foul play as it seems difficult to be- 
lieve in in this enlightened age. They 
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say that the sindaco levies a black mail 
on them for eggs, chickens, forage for 
his horse; and that, if they rebel, some 
accusation is got up against them, and 
the unlettered (analfabeto) judge sen- 
tences them to a term of imprisonment. 
They say that the local taxes, which weigh 
heavily on ¢hem, are imposed but lightly 
on that portion of the community rich 
enough to be electors; that they do not 
profit by a charitable institution by which 
corn should be distributed amongst the 
needy. This corn, they say, is divided 
amongst members of the municipal coun- 
cil; further, that public works, such as 
the mending of the road and the repair- 
ing of the cemetery, make but little prog- 
ress, whilst the materials bought at the 
public expense are used for private 
purposes by the sindaco and friends. 
Now these accusations are strong.” And 
my husband soon found that the com- 
plaints of our villagers had reached other 
ears than his. Many of the neighbors 
had long thought that it was time matters 
were inquired into: all promised their 
assistance, but they left it to the new- 
comer to bell the cat, and this he did to 
his own cost. A petition was got up, and 
sent to the government, begging for an 
inquiry into the parochial accounts. The 
government sent an Official to inspect the 
books, and it was found that there were 
some thousands of francs to be accounted 
for and made good. But the regio de- 
legato was so strangely lenient in his 
judgments, that he thought a little care- 
lessness and bad bookkeeping was all 
that could fairly be laid to the charge of 
the municipality. The only result, there- 
fore, of this bold stroke was the reinstal- 
ment of the sindaco in the character 
of a victim, with all his former power, 
and a very decided increase of animosity 
against my husband. Life then became 
very difficult and very unpleasant to us. 
Our farm servants grew insubordinate, 
and one day deserted in a body. The 
steward, whose services were invaluable 
to us, began to waver in his allegiance, 
and every form of personal annoyance 
was resorted to. The most odious cal- 
umnies were circulated against my hus- 
band. Squibs and lampoons were printed 
against him. He was insulted publicly 
in the street in order to provoke him to 
some act of violence, of which the law 
could take hold. ‘The object appeared to 
be to force us to leave the country; but 
we had friends in power, and another and 
more urgent appeal to the ministry re- 
sulted in the council being again dis- 
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solved, and a competent person being 
sent to investigate the state of the village, 
and to examine the accounts. This gen- 
tleman, whose honesty was above suspi- 
cion, and whose abilities were of a high 
order, applied himself in earnest to his 
task. The result of his investigations 
proved that the various little mistakes 
and zmbrogli which his predecessor at- 
tributed to carelessness invariably prof- 
ited the sindaco; but so cautiously had 
he observed the necessary forms, and 
adhered to the letter of the law, that 
proceedings in via penale against him 
were not thought advisable. He was, 
however, condemned in via civile to re- 
store a very large amount of corn “bor- 
rowed” on different pretexts from the 
charitable store, and likewise to pay off 
various creditors of the municipality. 
This done, the ex-sindaco left the vil- 
lage, and with him many of the members 
of the council. Now arose the question 
of who was to undertake the duties and 
responsibilities of sindaco. No one in 
the village was competent or willing for 
the work of making order out of cha- 
os. My husband wished to pursue his 
own business in peace; but again he 
yielded to earnest entreaties, and it is 
now two years since he began his labors. 
They have not been light, but neither 
have they been in vain; and the specta- 
cle of order, cleanliness, and comfort in 
a place where so lately reigned confusion, 
squalor, and misery in a supreme degree, 
is more than sufficient reward for much 
labor and much suffering. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
THE REV. JEREMIAH’S THORN. 


HE was a sleek sort of man, with an 
unctuous manner and a whining voice; 
his nose was long, and his eyes had an 
upward tendency, probably caused by be- 
ing so often raised in prayer, for the Rev. 
Jeremiah Black did not fail in the outer 
observances of his religion. 

For the last five years he had been la- 
boring for the pond of souls in the unro- 
mantic and old-fashioned town of Wel- 
wood, the chief recommendation of which 
was its near proximity to one of the 
largest cities in the kingdom. 

Welwood was a hybrid, combining the 
hoariness of age with the sprightliness of 
youth, displaying within its boundaries, 
on one side, wéi/zty, in the shape of coal- 
pits and chimney-stalks ; and on the other 





beauty, in the shape of a fashionable skat- 
ing-loch, a favorite cricket-ground, and 
other well-known resorts, circled by pre- 
tentious villas or trim cottages — Wel- 
wood in the capacity of suburb to the 
aforesaid great and neighboring city. 

Now the Rev. Jeremiah was a great 
powcr among the occupants of those re- 
spectable dwellings. His~ heavenward 
eyes might be seen, and his delectable 
voice heard, at most of the festive occa- 
sions which took place within their walls ; 
no christening being performed so sweet- 
ly, no wedding being solemnized so de- 
voutly, as those presided over by the Rev. 
Mr. Black. 

But alas! in spite of villa popularity 
and shoddy enthusiasm, the Rev. Jere- 
miah was not happy; a thorn rankled in 
his breast — a thorn which seemed, to his 
sensitive nature, to counteract all the 
sweetness of the many roses which were 
flung in his path. 

It will be inferred from what has been 
said that Welwood was a decidedly mid- 
dle-class sort of place, but it could boast 
of one aristocrat—one, do I say? one 
whole family, whose estate lay at the end 
of the town, where Welwood merged into 
green glades and sylvan forests. 

Sir Alexander Hamilton, and Lady 
Elizabeth his spouse, kept up the dignity 
of the family in somewhat frigid fashion, 
while the sons of Merrywood took life as 
gaily as possible, and the daughters posed 
gracefully in the capacity of youth and 
beauty. 

Merrywood being a large estate, when I 
mention that z# was the thorn in the sen- 
sitive heart of the Rev. Jeremiah, you can 
— how largely it bulked in his 
life. 

The Hamiltons, of course, patronized 
the endowed church of the land, and oc- 
cupied in the parish kirk the uncomforta- 
ble but aristocratic position which had 
belonged to the family from time imme- 
morial, the rest of the congregation con- 
sisting of a few “old wives” of both 
sexes, who calmly slept during the expo- 
sitions of the old man w#zeloquent, who 
had preached the church vacant those 
many years. 

So each Sunday the pair of greys from 
Merrywood might be seen dashing past 
the manse of the Rev. Jeremiah, and the 
slighted parson shivered as he paid the 
penalty of Dissent; for he belonged to 
one of the numerous sects whose only 
bond of union seems that strange and 
mysterious compound called human na- 
ture, the various idiosyncrasies of which 
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shine as brightly in E.U., R. P., or other 
remarkable alphabetic distinctions. And 
the reverend gentleman would go to his 
pulpit, and deliver an excellent discourse 
on the perils of envy and the evil of dis- 
content, while his flock would listen with 
rapt attention, little dreaming of the 
thorn that was piercing the heart of their 
adored pastor. 

It was a thorn that was continually 
pricking: go where he would, in his min- 
istrations around Welwood, some trace of 
Merrywood was sure to greethim. The 
sons would fling him a careless nod as 
they flew past on their Whitechapel, or 
the daughters would greet him with dim- 
pling smile, which but added fuel to the 
flame. 

It was years since he had been intro- 
duced to the family, and he had met vari- 
ous members often enough at flower 
shows and funerals, at bazaars and rail- 
way stations; but in vain did he offer his 
tenderest attentions —in vain hand my 
lady into her carriage, and fetch and car- 
ry for her like the meanest of her menials 
—the friendship of the Hamiltons was 
denied him, and the coveted door of Mer- 
rywood closed. 

What to him was a sumptuous dinner 
at Grecian Villa, or a tea-party at Rose 
Cottage? The shut door of Merrywood 
stood between him and enjoyment, and 
darkened all his social intercourse. “ The 
day will come!” he would say, as the high- 
stepper tossed the dust of the road over 
his sacred garments—‘“the day will 
come!” and his voice was not quite so 
mellifluous as usual, nor his eyes quite so 
heavenward in their gaze. 

The Rev. Jeremiah was right: the day 
did come, and it happened on this wise. 

Sauntering leisurely along the High 
Street, on his way to condole with a widow 
for the loss of her drunken husband, he 
met Deacon Arnott, who seized his arm 
excitedly, exclaiming, “Isn’t this dread- 
ful? Have you not heard?” and, without 
waiting for a disclaimer, ‘ Poor Jack 
Hamilton — killed!” 

“ What ?” cried the minister. “ Where? 
How in all the world did that happen?” 

“ At the bicycle race. Got thrown off, 
or came in collision—or something. 
Concussion of the brain — instant death.” 
And Deacon Arnott wiped his crimson 
forehead, and drew a long sigh, as he 
thought of his own boys. 

The minister’s face paled as he listened 
to the news, and instinctively his eyes 
turned towards Merrywood, and then 
looked inquiringly at the deacon. 





“Yes, you should go,” responded that 
worthy, decidedly, to the unspoken ques- 
tion. 

“I would gladly,” said the reverend 
gentleman; “but you know — they — 
have not—ah—they have not courted 
my friendship exactly.” (A mild way of 
putting it, but this was not a time for a 
Christian to remember rebuffs.) 

“Ah! you are not the man, dear Mr. 
Black, to let anything stand in the way of 
duty; think of the privilege of having 
your voice to comfort ——” 

“ But they may know already.” 

“Impossible! my Robert was there, 
saw the whole affair, rushed to our office 
in the city, rang our telephone bell, and I 
have the news instantly —the first in 
Welwood,” and a gleam of superiority lit 
up the face of the colliery proprietor; but 
he quickly recovered himself, remember- 
ing the awful nature of the tidings. He 
resumed: “1 was just on my way to the 
manse, knowing that you were the one to 
break the news; it will not come so hard 
from the lips of one of God’s messengers. 
But, Mr. Black, don’t lose any more 
time ;” and, with a silent pressure of the 
hand, the two parted. 

Shortly thereafter the Rev. Jeremiah 
Black was walking up the avenue at Mer- 
rywood. 

“The day has come,” he was saying to 
himself as he passed between the blos- 
soming chestnuts, whose snowy loveli- 
ness was all unnoticed. 

At last he has found a key which will 
unlock the coveted door. “ Sorrow makes 
people confidential,” and his head grows 
higher, and his step more buoyant, as he 
raises himself into the position of friend 
of the family, and visions of driving beside 
my lady float before his eyes. He thinks 
with glee of the subdued pride with which 
he will mention to various members of his 
flock that he zs going to dine at Merry- 
wood, or repeat, with gusto, Sir Alexan- 
der’s opinion on the famous heresy case 
then pending. 

A gleam of triumph was sparkling in 
his eye, but the recollection of the “ occa- 
sion” came like a rude awakening, scat- 
tering the dreams, forcing his face into its 
natural length and gravity. His heart 
was jubilant, but his face must hide that 
fact, and luckily the features made that 
task easy. 

In a few minutes more, the great oak 
door, whose unclosing he had so much 
desired, was opened, and he was shown 
into the library, the footman informing 
him that the family were at dinner, as if 
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the importance of that occasion were par- 
amount to all other and minor considera- 
tions, But the reverend gentleman sent 
his card with an urgent request for an im- 
mediate interview. 

Now that he found himself within the 
precincts, the Rev. Jeremiah did not feel 
quite so elated as he had anticipated. 
True, the occasion was a painful one, but 
did that account for the dread with which 
he awaited the advent of Lady Hamilton, 
whose freezing hauteur he felt in no mood 
to meet? He looked round the room, 
almost with a feeling of disappointment; 
things were old, shabby somewhat to eyes 
accustomed to the flowing grandeur of 
parvenu dwellings, and the old oak was 
dingy and a trifle depressing. 

The door opens, but in place of the ex- 
pected stately figure, Miss Ethel comes 
with girlish grace. Her face is paler than 
it is wont to be, and as she smiles the 
dimples are strangely invisible, but the 
visitor does not note these trifling signs. 
She extends a tiny hand to the clergy- 
man, and seats herself on a low causeuse, 
carelessly toying with a fan, which seems 
more useful to hide the curves of her lips 
than for its original purpose. As soon as 
she had looked towards the visitor, hun- 
dreds of jokes at his peculiarities arise 
with importunate remembrance, and it is 
with difficulty that she restrains the ten- 
dency to laughter which she is too well 
bred to indulge in, and mutters an inter- 
rogation as to “the honor of this visit.” 

The Rev. Jeremiah raises his eyes to 
heaven, and pointing towards the window, 
says solemnly, “ Miss Hamilton, the sun 
shines on the just and on the unjust.” 

“He the just, I the unjust,” supposes 
that young lady, making no comment save 
to bow a polite assent to that long-es- 
tablished truism. 

“You will be surprised to see me here 
to-day.” 

“Indeed I am —but,” she hastens to 
add courteously, “very pleased to see 
you, Mr. Black, I assure you.” And again 
the fan was in active requisition. 

“T thank you,” responded the reverend 
gentleman effusively; “but if you were 
omniscient, my dear young lady, if you 
could see into this heart of mine —if you 
could know what fell secret is here,” tap- 
ping the region where that organ is sup- 
posed to reside. 

“Oh, Mr. Black, I am sure a good man 
like you cannot carry about any ‘fell 
secrets,’ as you call them;” and for the 
first time the dimples began to appear. 

“Jest not,” returned the ciergyman 





gravely, shaking his head as if in reproof 
— “jest not, there is a time to laugh and 
a time to weep. Alas that this is —not 
quite a suitable time for laughter!” The 
blue eyes were opening wider and wider 
as he went on, and the fan became more 
useful than ever; but the monotonous 
voice goes on, “God moves in a mysteri- 
ous way —in the midst of life we are in 
death. Ah, my dear young Miss Hamil- 
ton, my heart bleeds for you.” 

“Mr. Black, indeed you are alarming 
me; is there anything wrong?” says the 
girl, still faintly smiling, as she begins to 
believe that the reverend gentleman is in 
danger of losing what measure of brains 
he possesses. ‘Please be kind enough, 
Mr. Black, to tell me right out what it is, 
I can bear anything better than sus- 
pense ;” and the girl taps her little foot 
imperiously. 

But a sigh from the reverend gentleman 
is the only response, and he resumes in a 
more lugubrious voice than before, “ To 
think that I —1 who would not hurt a fly 
—am sent as a messenger of woe to this 
illustrious dwelling!” (looking round at 
the dingy old oak); “to think that the 
Lord should have sent me to pour balm 
into your wounds! Ah, Miss Hamilton, 
what poor, short-sighted mortals we are! 
How little we know what a day may bring 
forth! One is taken and another left. 
But we must bow — yes, Miss Hamilton, 
we must bow to the Almighty, and learn 
to say, ‘ Thy will ’” Here the clergy- 
man fairly broke down, the rest of his 
remarks being lost in the recesses of 
white cambric. 

“Mr. Black,” said the girl, rising and 
laying her hand on his arm — “ Mr. Black, 
I can stand this no longer. For my sake, 
tell me the truth at once: what is this 
terrible thing? Is it not enough that we 
have Jack lying up-stairs with a broken 
arm? and what can have happened now? 
Is it papa? or, oh! is it ig 

The Rev. Jeremiah had risen instantly 
on the mention of Jack’s condition, the 
tears had taken a hasty departure, and he 
gasped out, “ Then — he’s — not — killed 
— alter all?” 

“ Oh, if you mean Jack,” cried the girl, 
with a sigh of relief; but the reverend 
and delicate breaker of bad news waited 
to hear no explanation, but, seizing his 
hat, made a most unceremonious adieu 
and hasty exit. 

Miss Ethel Hamilton stared after his 
retreating form, and in a few minutes 
there came from her lips a strange, low, 
rippling laugh, the echo of which sounded 
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through Welwood and the clubs of the 
neighboring city for the orthodox nine 
days thereafter. 

HELEN K. WILSON. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
GERMAN STUDENT LIFE. ; 


“ TuIs is a subject,” says Matthew Ar- 
nold, writing of school and university ed- 
ucation, “ which can no more be known 
without being treated comparatively than 
anatomy can be known without being 
treated comparatively.” If the compari- 
son of university life abroad can do any- 
thing to enlighten us as to which are the 
defects and which the advantages of our 
own system, there has never been a time 
at which that comparison was more needed 
than at present. The commission which 
has been sitting since 1877 will soon be 
ready to lay its proposals before Parlia- 
ment. Meanwhile the criticisms of its 
work and the outcries of every kind and 
from every quarter seem to show that 
there is no agreement of opinion even as 
to the general principles on which reform 
should be conducted. Is the university 
or the college system to prevail? Is the 
all-absorbing influence of the competitive 
system to be allowed to go on increasing ? 
lf so, how is any hope to be held out to a 
professor who refuses to be limited’ to a 
digest of “tips,” of securing an audience 
worthy of his efforts? Are we content 
that our universities should continue to be 
upper schools? Or are we to make an 
effort after something worthy of the name 
of university culture and research? Is 
there to be a less or more of Lehrfretheit 
and Lernfretheit? Are our professors 
to be under less or more stringent limita- 
tions than before? Are our undergradu- 
ates to be treated less or more like school- 
boys? Finally, is our teaching to be ulti- 
mately altogether secular, oris religion in 
any way, and if so in what way, to be re- 
tained ? 

These are questions of principle. To 
pass on to criticism of details before we 
have any clear idea of what it is we are 
trying to Create, is merely to continue that 
haphazard tinkering which English re- 
formers are so fond of. It may be an- 
swered that, although our universities 
(and for that matter our Constitution and 
our National Church) are compromises 
between two systems, still in practice they 
are found to work fairly well. But this is 
no reason why we should not see that at 





least any changes we make are consist- 
tently determined by a definite idea. At 
any rate it cannot but be useful to look for 
a moment at the German universities, 
which are at least consistent; and if, after 
all, we prefer our own anomalous mixture 
of college and university, cram and cul- 
ture, we do it with our eyes open. 

I have used the phrase Lernfretheit. 
In considering a German student’s course 
there is perhaps nothing which strikes an 
Englishman so much as his freedom from 
restraint. I shall have something to say 
later on about freedom in the matter of 
discipline; at present I am speaking of 
the freedom in choice and manner of 
study. There is at the outset no matric- 
ulation examination, no “necessary sub- 
jects’ to be got up for preliminary exam- 
inations of any kind. The mathematician 
needs no classics, the theologian no math- 
ematics. All the annoyances which an 
Oxford or Cambridge undergraduate 
meets with in the shape of matriculation, 
“Smalls,” or “ Little Go,” have been dis- 
posed of before the German has left 
school.* In order to matriculate it is 
only necessary for him to produce the 
certificate of his having passed the exit 
examination of his school or gymnasium. 
Armed with this he calls at the university 
offices, enters his name, pays his fee, and 
receives in exchange a book in which the 
list of his lectures is to be entered, and 
his student’s card. This card is impor- 
tant as a means of identification, and in 


this respect takes the place of the cap 


and gown. A student can be fined (2s.) 
for not having it in his pocket; but on 
the other hand he has no interest in be- 
ing without it, as it carries with it certain 
privileges, and moreover, in matters of 
discipline, delivers him from the jurisdic- 
tion of the municipal authorities. 

At the time of matriculating the stu- 
dent selects the subject which he intends 
to study. He is free to choose — philol- 
ogy, theology, philosophy, law, mathemat- 
ics, science, or whatever it may be, and 
this he does at the very outset. He is 
not required to split up his course by 
spending half of it in continuation of 
school work. He is a specialist from the 
first. 

The process of matriculation is, how- 
ever, not yet complete. Two days later 


* It may be noticed, however, that a step was made 
in this direction in England when what is called the 
** Certificate Examination’’ was instituted. ‘This ex- 
amination is held at the public schools, and the certifi- 
cate of having passed it exonerates the candidate from 
** Smalls,” and in many cases from matriculation, at 
Oxford. 
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he is summoned before the pro-rector 
(who corresponds to our vice-chancellor), 
and is formally admitted by shaking hands, 
after a few words of advice and exhorta- 
tion. 

The Lernfreiheit does not end with 
the free choice of a faculty. The next 
thing to be done is to select one’s lec- 
tures. Unless one is prepared before- 
hand with a definite programme, this is 
often no easy business. Such a wealth 
of subjects appears in the professors’ 
announcements that it seems as if the 
whole field of human knowledge were 
covered in a single semester’s lectures. 
There is, however, no immediate neces- 
sity to come to a final decision as to whom 
you willhear. (A German professor does 
not “lecture,” he “reads,” and the stu- 
dent “hears.”) There is not only no re- 
striction as to what lectures the student 
attends, but there is every facility for him 
to please bimself. He is free to give any 
lecturer a trial fora week or so. This 
attendance in the capacity rather of a 
guest than of a regular hearer is known 
by the term Hosfitiren. After a week 
or two the student is expected to settle 
down to the lectures he prefers, and then 
he pays the proper fees to the questor, 
and shortly after makes a formal call on 
the professor to obtain his signature in 
the Anmeldungs-Buch. 

It is perhaps worth while to say a word 
or two about this call, though we shall 
have more to say about university eti- 
quette afterwards. To be correct, the 
student is usually expected to make his 
call between twelve and one, attired in 
full evening dress, including white gloves. 
This is not de rigueur, and in fact in the 
case of a foreigner is hardly looked for. 
The comic part of the proceeding is that 
the student is as likely as not to find the 
professor in that most unsavory morning 
costume of Germany, which consists of 
slippers, dressing-gown (with what looks 
very like a night-shirt beneath), and long 

ipe. 
The days of Hospitiren being over, 
the student settles down to his lectures 
for the semester. And no light work is 
before him. The semester lasts about 
four months, and the professors do not 
spare themselves. Speaking from my 
own experience, I should say a professor 
seldom lectures less than four hours a 
week. Professor Lotze,* whom I heard 


* Since writing the above I have heard with great 
regret of the death of this distinguished philosopher. 
By his voluminous works, the result of a life of pro- 
found study, first in medicine and natural science, and 








regularly at Géttingen, and who was up- 
wards of sixty years of age, lectured eight 
hours a week. I have heard of profes- 
sors who lecture on an average three 
hours daily throughout the semester.* 
The manner of lecturing is tolerably 
uniform throughout the German universi- 
ties. The lecture-room is large and bare, 
with rows of desks and a raised seat at 
one end. Almost invariably every stu- 
dent is in his place before the quarter 
past the hour strikes. Punctually at the 
stroke of the quarter the professor enters, 
and almost before he is in his seat one 
hears the invariable introduction, “ AZeine 
Hlerren.” fa student is late he receives 
his reproof not from the professor, but 
from the scraping boots of his fellow- 
students. The common plan of lecturing 
is to spend about half an hour in tolera- 
bly rapid discussion of the subject, and 
the remaining quarter in deliberate dicta- 
tion of a summary of the lecture. The 
advantages of this plan are obvious, and 
it is surprising that it is not more adopted 
in England. If a professor lectures 
throughout slowly enough for his words 
to be taken down, the student feels that 
it would have been a great saving of time 
if the lecture had been prirted. If, on 
the other hand, the lecturing is rapid 
throughout, the student’s notes are disor- 
derly and comparatively useless, and, if 
it is a difficult subject, the lecture has 
probably done him little good. As it is, 
a student’s notes do not represent all that 
he has acquired, but, so far as they go, 
they are perfectly orderly and complete. 
The notes are always taken, not in books, 
but in small packets of paper stitched 
together which can be added to according 
to need, and these MS. notes (or “eft, 
as they are called) are available, not only 
for the student himself, but for any one 
studying the subject. One continually 
sees notices posted in a _ university, 
“ Wanted, notes of Prof. ——’s lectures 
for such and such a semester.” I have 
in my possession a considerable batch of 
notes of Prof. Lotze’s lectures, copied in 
this way from the Heft of a fellow-stu- 
dent, and they are a perfect reproduction 


afterwards in philosophy, he being dead yet speaketh. 
When the translation, now in course of publication by 
the Clarendon Press, comes to be read and known in 
England, his title to be ranked among the foremost of 
the philosophers of this century will be acknowledged. 

* f mention these details, because, when the propo- 
sals of the Oxford University Commission with regard 
to professors were made known, exception was taken 
not merely to the proposed restrictions on their free- 
dom, but to the amount expected from them, an objec- 
tion which materially weakens one’s sympathy with 
their otherwise justifiable dislike of restriction. 
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of the parts of his lectures dictated. I 
venture to doubt if any Oxford under- 
graduate’s notes would have any such 
market value. 

Returning to the course of study for 
the degree, we find throughout the same 
Lernireiheit. 

Attendance at a certain number of lec- 
tures is necessary, but this requirement is 
very liberally understood. The profes- 
sor’s signature in the Anmeldungs-Buch is 
the only evidence of attendance required ; 
and this signature is only refused in cases 
of constant non-attendance. The pro- 
fessor has no roll-call, and in the larger 
universities has hardly any means of not- 
ing who is present. Very commonly at- 
tendance at the beginning and end of the 
semester would secure the professor’s 
signature. 

Perhaps the most important department 
of this Freihett is the freedom to pass 
from one university to another without 
interruption to the regular course. The 
various universities of Germany form one 
system. There is almost as much uni- 
formity among them as among the differ- 
ent colleges in Oxford. This parity of 
system makes it a matter of perfect ease 
to pass from one to another. The only 
formalities to be observed in such a case 
are for the student to obtain a certificate 
of honorable dismissal from the univer- 
sity he is leaving, and to deposit this, 
together with a small fee, with the secre- 
tary of the university he is joining, and 
he is then admitted to rematriculation by 
the ordinary process of hand-shaking. 
The only analogy to this freedom I can 
think of in England—and that so faint 
and distant a one that the comparison is 
almost grotesque — is the partial system 
of intercollegiate lectures. If every un- 
dergraduate in Oxford were free to select 
any lecture, on any subject in his depart- 
ment, in any college, his freedom would 
still be as nothing compared with that of 
the German student. The latter has be- 
fore him the calendars of twenty universi- 
ties. He is perfectly free to select the lec- 
cures that suit him best in any one of them. 
He can arrange to hear Zeller at Berlin 
one semester, Wundt at Leipzig the next, 
and Kuno Fischer at Heidelberg the 
third. The advantages of this freedom 
are obvious. The student can graduate 
his course of lectures, and can arrange to 
“hear” all the most distinguished pro- 
fessors on his subject in Germany. Dif- 
ferent universities naturally gain special 
reputation for particular faculties; but 
this reputation is liable to continual 





change with the change of professors, and 
is not constant like the reputation of Cam- 
bridge for mathematics, and Oxford for 
the final classical school. Berlin, for in- 
stance, is particularly strong at present in 
the faculty of history, boasting among its 
professors the distinguished names of 
Ranke, Droysen, Traitschke, Mommsen, 
and Curtius. In theology, until lately, 
Bonn had a great reputation. In more 
advanced criticism perhaps Gottingen at 
present takes the lead with Ritschl, 
Schulze, and Duhm. For medicine I be- 
lieve Vienna, Strasburg, and Heidelberg 
have the pre-eminence. Art is best stud- 
ied at Munich, archzology probably at 
Berlin under Curtius and Mommsen. 
There are other minor advantages in 
this freedom to change from one univer- 
sity to another. For instance, a student 
at the outset of his course, and fresh from 
the severe work of his gymnasium exami- 
nation, often avails himself of his liberty to 
enjoy himself, and see life a little before 
plunging again into hard work. For this 
he will probably choose a university where 
the life is ffo¢t, such as Heidelberg or 
Jena. After a semester or two thus passed 
he can break away from the companion- 
ships he has made, and start afresh in a 
new university with no hindrance (beyond 
the habits he has formed) to hard work. 
Students even change their universities 
according to the season, choosing Heidel- 
berg, or Bonn, or Jena for the summer 
semester, and one of the large towns, Ber- 
lin, Leipzig, or Vienna, forthe winter. A 
slight instalment of such liberty is some- 
times asked for at Oxford. An under- 
graduate sometimes finds that, what with 
the numerous lectures he is expected to 
attend, and what with the social distrac- 
tions at Oxford, his only charce of suc- 
cess is to escape for a term toa serener 
atmosphere, whether in Germany or else- 
where. Such a request is sometimes 
granted ; in my own case I owed much to 
such indulgence. But it is often refused ; 
and the undergraduate is compelled to go 
on wasting his all-important mornings in 
attending lectures which he will never 
have time to digest, till the schools find 
him with vast stores of information in his 
note-book but very little in his head. 
One is tempted to question in such cases 
whether this enforced attendance is not a 
confession of weakness ; whether beneath 
it there is not a suspicion that if once the 
door were thrown open great numbers of 
undergraduates might find that there are 
better places for really hard work than 
Oxford. It might be well for us if we 
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imitated the Germans and had a little 
more competition among the tutors and 
lecturers, and a little less among the un- 
dergraduates. But of this more anon. 

We have now accompanied the German 
student, somewhat rapidly, through his 
matriculation and his lectures, observing 
specially his freedom from constraint. 
We come next to the process of gradua- 
tion. 

It will be observed that as yet we have 
mentioned no university examination. 
From the time the Aditurienten-Examen 
{the examination on leaving the gymna- 
sium) is passed, there is no further ex- 
amination until the student is at the end 
of his undergraduate days. (At Oxford 
the ordinary number of examinations be- 
fore the degree is five — matriculation, 
responsions, moderations, divinity, final 
— to say nothing of all the scholarship 
examinations which many undergraduates 
take, and the terminal “ collections ” which 
are common to all.) 

The degree examination is peculiar in 
many ways. First, it is a private individ- 
ual affair; and, secondly, it is not compet- 
itive. About half a year before the stu- 
dent has completed his six semesters he 
makes a formal application to be exam- 
ined, sending in at the same time his 
Anmeldungs-Buch with the signatures of 
the professors whose lectures he has at- 
tended. If these papers are satisfactory 
he has assigned to him a subject (or 
rather, I believe, a choice of subjects) on 
which he is to write a dissertation. This 
work, which is usually of considerable 
dimensions, must show originality, and a 
sufficiently deep and wide grasp of the 
subject. It may be noted, in passing, 
what a difference this requirement makes 
in the method of a man’s study. With 
us the safe man is the one who ties him- 
self down most closely to text-books and 
“tips,” while the man who follows his 
bent into a special province and aims at 
originality does so in the full conscious- 
ness that his method probably will not 
“pay.” I merely mention the difference, 
and do not enter on the question whether 
the German Aréeit could be introduced 
at Oxford. The objection is probably too 
true, that in the general state of culture 
with us such a dissertation, in aiming at 
originality, would end in being mere essay- 
ae and proportionately shallow and 
vapid. 

If the Arbeit is considered satisfactory, 
a day is appointed for the rest of the ex- 
amination. Buthere again great freedom 
is allowed. The examination being a pri- 





vate and separate affair for each student, 
and there being no competition, he can 
on reasonable grounds obtain a postpone- 
ment. The system is throughout elastic, 
and proceeds on the assumption that the 
student is no longer a schoolboy, but a 
rational being in earnest in the search for 
knowledge. The examination is vivd 
voce, and occupies some hours. It must 
be remembered, however, that the ground 
has been already traversed in the written 
Arbeit, and that that is the backbone of 
the examination. When the zvé voce is 
satisfactorily passed, the candidate is 
eligible for the doctor’s degree. epee | 
afterwards he is formally presented with 
his diploma. He has now risen out of 
that in-Germany-much-to-be-pitied class — 
the great untitled,* and henceforward in 
private and public is addressed as Herr 
Doctor. 

So much then for the German student’s 
course of study and its Freiheit. We 
might follow him still further through the 
steps which answer to our fellowships ; 
but before we part company with the un- 
dergraduate we must notice how he lives, 
how he amuses himself; to what extent he 
is under supervision ; and finally, we must 
say a word about his expenses. 

It is unnecessary to say that in German 
universities there is no such thing as a 
college where the students live together. 
The idea of the college within the univer- 
sity is more or less that of a combination 
of school supervision with academical 
culture. Such an idea is quite foreign to 
the German system. From the moment 
a student enters the university he is as 
free and unfettered as any other citizen. 
If there is any difference, it is in his fa- 
vor. The first thing for him to dois to 
choose a lodging. The student’s room 
is very much what might be expected, and 
does not call for any very special descrip- 
tion. It is probably a good deal more 
simply furnished than the English under- 
graduate’s. Instead of the pictures of 
school and college elevens, or eights, or 
fifteens, will probably be found photo- 
graphs of the student’s corps; and in- 
stead of cricket-bats and tennis-rackets, 
old Schlégers (duelling-swords) and bas- 
ket helmets. The German takes much 
less pride in his room, and bestows much 
less attention on it, than the Englishman, 


* A German, and especially a German tradesman, 
will use the most praiseworthy ingenuity to avoid ad- 
dressing you as plain Herr So-and-so. If you are an 
undergraduate he will invariably write ‘* Herr Student 
Jones.” If you have not even this distinction, you are 
at least “ High well-born Mr. Jones.”’ 
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because with the former it is a mere work- 
room. He seldom entertains his friends 
in it. There are none of the delightful 
breakfast, luncheon, and supper parties in 
the student’s room. Not even the “ wine” 
and the card party take place in the stu- 
dent’s lodgings. All such entertainments 
are given at the restaurant or the corps- 
room. Possibly, however, what is lost in 
social enjoyment by the absence of private 
festivities is gained in work. Students in 
Germany scarcely ever share the same 
room, and hence the Wohnung is kept 
religiously for each man’s private study. 
The social element at Oxford is ad- 
mitted to be one of its chief advantages, 
but it is apt to be carried to an extent that 
sacrifices a man’s independence and de- 
velopment. ‘There is a sort of frenzy to 
have many friends and to be always with 
them. The result is that many men are 
never alone —a state of things which is 
as fatal to moral independence as it is to 
hard work. From this, as much as from 
anything, arises that tyranny of public 
opinion which makes it as heinous a sin 
to wear an old-fashioned hat as it would 
be to go to a Dissenting chapel on Sun- 
days. We hear sometimes of the “soli- 
tude of greatness” —a phrase which 
might profitably be dropped about in uni- 
versity club-rooms. At Oxford a man 
must be very great or a very marked out- 
sider to secure much of this solitude. 
Passing next to the German student’s 
amusements, we come immediately to the 
perhaps threadbare theme of duelling. It 
may sound strange to speak of this as 
an amusement, but I have done so inten- 
tionally. My belief is that the best ex- 
planation of the persistence of the insti- 
tution is that it is the German student’s 
one and only active amusement. It is 
this attribute of duelling — viz. that it 
meets the needs which in England are 
met by cricket, rowing, football, etc.— 
which I shall try to point out. The com- 
mon idea is that the student duel is sim- 
ply to repel an insult, and that the system 
is kept up because the German student is 
particularly pugnacious and quarrelsome. 
Neither one or the other of these ideas 
is true. The German student is by no 
means fiery, and is remarkable for his 
studied .and ceremonious _ politeness. 
Speaking only of ordinary German stu- 
dent gatherings, and not of those beer- 
concerts which are attended only by men 
who are deliberately looking out for a 
challenge, 1 will undertake to say that 
more provocations are given at any un- 
dergraduate wine-party in Oxford or Cam- 
LIVING AGE. VOL. XXXVI, 1868 





bridge than at any corresponding Knespe 
in Germany. There will probably be just 
as much disputing and contradiction, and 
ten times more of what is called bally- 
ragging at the former than at the latter. 

The fact is, the various corps in a uni- 
versity are just like so many college boat- 
ing or cricket clubs with us. By far the 
greater part of the duelling is simply a 
trial of skill between the representatives 
of rival corps. For instance, the mem- 
bers of each corps are ranked numerically 
according to their standing of senority 
and fighting proficiency. Every time that* 
No. 4 of a certain corps is promoted to 
the third place, he is expected to show 
his qualifications for the more exalted 
honor by challenging in turn No. 3 of each 
of the other corps. He may of course 
allow sufficient intervals for the wounds 
of one duel to heal before the next; but 
he has not vindicated the honor of his 
corps till he has fought his way through 
all the other No. 3’s. To bring about 
these duels he either watches for an op- 
portunity of falling foul of the man he is 
to fight, or else he sends a friend who 
politely and ceremoniously calls on his 
opponent with a formal insult. “ Emp- 
fehlung von Herrn und er schickt 
Ihnen ein ‘dummer Junge.’”* But the 
quarrel may be provoked, in much less 
formal manner, by a push ora refusal to 
make room. The offended party there- 
upon offers his card and politely asks for 
that of his opponent. Everything is cere- 
moniously civil. * Darf ich um die Karte 
bitten?” “Sehr angenehm.” This ex- 
change of cards is followed up by a call 
from a friend of the offended party, in 
which he asks if the other will withdraw 
the opprobrious epithet. The common 
form of refusal would be, “ Es fallt mir 
gar nicht ein” (“I shouldn’t think of it ”). 
The envoy then asks for satisfaction, and 
the duel is arranged. There are various 
terms on which the encounter can be 
fixed, according to the aggravation of the 
insult or the ambition of the parties. 
Within the limits of ordinary student du- 
elling — which is with Schlager and not 
with sabre or pistol —the extreme form 
of challenge is “ohne Miitzen und Se- 
cundanten ” (without caps and seconds), 
or, as it is termed in the technical abbre- 
viation, “ohne ohne.” 

Steadfastly resolving to suppress my 
insular prejudices and to judge with un- 
biassed mind, I went to the duelling-room 





* Mr. ——’s compliments, and he sends you a “ young 
fool.” 
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as eager for a revelation of the heroic 
aspect, as any novice about to be initiated 
into spiritualism could be to catch a 
glimpse of the supernatural. I must con- 
fess that no ethereal phantom ever more 
effectually baffled the dull grossness of 
sense. Perhaps the closeness of the 
room, thick with the confined tobacco of 
yesterday’s festivities, or the bathos of 
students eating sausages during the en- 
counter, or the business-like indifference 
of the waiters passing in and out, or the 
fumes of the cigars before breakfast on a 
hot summer morning, or the grotesque- 
ness of the padding and iron spectacles 
were conditions unfavorable to the heroic. 
At any rate, insular or not, I must confess 
that when the blood began to ooze and 
spurt every other feeling gave way to an 
invincible nausea and disgust. I certainly 
had not realized that there could be so 
much bloodshed with so little damage. 
Knowing that these duels were scarcely 
ever attended with any danger, I had 
imagined that the first slit decided them. 
But | found that the rule was ten minutes 
of actual fighting (pauses not counted) for 
freshmen (Fiichse), and a quarter of an 
hour for seniors (Burschen), unless an 
artery were cut. This I discovered in 
cases like the present, where the duel was 
one-sided, meant considerable use of the 
sponge and mop. 

It is a pity the disgusting element is so 
strong, as it destroys the humor of the 
affair. Before the unpleasantness began, 
I had great difficulty in preserving an ex- 
pression of face befitting the gravity of 
the occasion. I couid not get rid of the 
impression that the combatants were not 
students, but a couple of elderly gentle- 
men. The corpulence from the padding, 
the enormous stiff black stocks (worn to 
protect the throat), and the big round iron 
spectacles irresistibly suggested a Mr. 
. Pickwick and a Mr. Wardle. 

Hitherto I have only spoken of what I 
call ordinary student duelling — that, 
namely, which is conducted with the 
Schlager, a long and very thin sword with 
basket hilt, sharpened only at the tip. In 
this kind of duel the combatants are pad- 
ded all over the body to the knees, the 
right arm is guarded with very thick 
bandages, and the‘neck and eyes in the 
way I have mentioned. The parrying is 
done with the sword-arm, which is held 
above the head. The object is to whip 
the Schlager over the opponent’s sword- 
arm so as to reach the face. The blows 
are given so fast that one sees nothing, 
but only hears the constant thud on the 


padded arm. The seconds, who stand in 
a straddling attitude (almost beneath the 
principals) with drawn swords, have to 
stop the encounter by striking the swords 
up whenever they see a touch. The um- 
pire, who stands by, gives the signal /os / 
for beginning, and takes notes in a pock- 
et-pook of the wounds inflicted. 

This kind of duelling is winked at by 
the authorities. But occasionally, per- 
haps on an average twice in a semester at 
a single university, a much more serious 
encounter takes place. This is regular 
sabre duelling, with no bandages except 
the throat-guard. It is, of course, strictly 
prohibited. _ In consequence it is kept 
much more secret, and I should probably 
have heard less about it but for an unfor- 
tunate instance in which one such duel 
ended fatally. The trial of the survivor, 
which I attended, was rather a revelation 
to me. It proved, what I had pointed 
out, that the true explanation of the duel, 
even in its extreme form, is that it is the 
only outlet for athletic rivalry. Even in 
this case the quarrel had been intention- 
ally provoked by the deceased from am- 
bition to establish a reputation. He had 
accordingly selected an opponent of fight- 
ing fame in one of the best corps (the 
“ Hannoveraners”), and had aggravated 
the offence in order to ensure a challenge 
to sabre instead of Schlager. If he had 
been an English undergraduate, he would 
have probably entered for the three miles 
or the ’varsity sculls; but, being a Ger- 
man, he had no outlet for his ambition — 
no way of showing his strength or skill — 
but in the duel in which he lost his life. 

The subject of duelling naturally sug- 
gests the other prominent feature of the 
corps studentlife. This isthe AeZpe. I 
am afraid it must be confessed that the 
student’s two great recommendations to 
social fame are, first, the number of faces 
he has succeeded in gashing; and, sec- 
ond, the number of gallons of weak beer 
he has been known to consume at a sit- 
ting. Inthe face of such a confession it 
is difficult to contradict M. Renan’s fa- 
mous epigram, that the Germans have 
been many‘centuries learned, but are not 
= civilized. The subject of student 

eer-drinking is not aninvitingone. Not 
that there is any great amount of drunk- 
enness; the beer is too weak for that. 
Quantity, not quality, is the thing aimed 
at. But it is a coarse and tedious pro- 
ceeding. Its dulness is not even relieved 





by the devilry of a big Oxford * wine.” 


\" It is worse than sinful, it is vulgar.” 
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everywhere, the German student is elab- 
orately ceremonious — another evidence, 
perhaps, of M. Renan’s saying. For elab- 
orate ceremony is not, as one might sup- 
pose, a mark of high civilization, but the 
reverse. When Stanley met Livingstone 
in the middle of Africa, the American 
and the Englishman would have dispensed 
with all ceremony; but, in deference to 
the rigid etiquette of the Arabs, the meet- 
ing was conducted with proper ceremony. 
“ Dr. Livingstone, I presume?” was ail 
that was said, with bows and lifting of 
hats. And this is what we should expect 
if, as Mr. Herbert Spencer says, ceremony 
is originally only the deprecating, by out- 
ward sign, of anger or attack on the part 
of a stranger, and is shown to perfection 
in the little dog which, at the approach of 
a big dog, throws itself on its back to 
show by this ceremony its inability both 
to offer and resist attack. 

Returning to the German student, cere- 
mony prevails everywhere. Even friends 
scarcely ever meet without lifting their 
hats to each other, and distant acquaint- 
ances would not think of omitting it. In- 
troductions are essential. Rather than 
enter into a conversation without intro- 
duction, a student will formally introduce 
himself. If at a regular fable d’héte a 
student has a place allotted to him between 
students whom he does not know, he 
takes the first opportunity of rising in his 
place, and with an elaborate bow intro- 
duces himself. ‘“ Meine Herren, darf ich 
mich vorstellen, mein Nahme ist “ 
Whereupon the others return the compli- 
ment with the same ceremony, and inform 
him of their own names. The same digni- 
fied formality prevents anything approach- 
ing familiarity even among friends. There 
is never any slapping on the back or dig- 
ging in the ribs — much less any “ bally- 
ragying.” But this ceremonial formality is 
best seen at the Kneipe. ‘There is an 
elaborate code of etiquette in drinking, 
any breach of which is punished by what 
we should call a sconce — that is, a fine of 
a glass of beer paid to the party slighted. 
Drinking by oneself is against the rules. 
Whenever you drink you must challenge 
some one else. This you do in the words 
“Ich komme Ihnen einen halben (or einen 
ganzen) vor.” In reply to this challenge 
your friend has an alternative. He may 
drink with you at once, in which case he 
says, “Ich komme mit,” or simply “ Pro- 
sit.” Or he may simply acknowledge the 
compliment with a bow; but in this case 
he must return your challenge within 
three minutes (three beer minutes = five 








ordinary ones!) with the words “Ich 
komme Ihnen nach.” In either case he 
must drink the quantity (half or whole, as 
the case may be) which you originally 
proposed. This is only a small part of 
the ceremony rigidly observed in every 
student Kneipe. 

One redeeming feature of the Kneipe 
is the singing. This part of the enter- 
tainment is more formally organized than 
with us. The students have very good 
collections of songs in their Commers- 
biicher, and the singing is generally not 
from memory as with us, but from these 
books, the covers of which are armed 
with metal knobs to lift them out of the 
beer spilt on the tables. 

It must not, however, be supposed that 
the duel and the Kneipe exhaust the list 
of the German student’s amusements. 
There is the theatre and the Kaffeecon- 
cert, and the universal Kegelbahn. It is 
a common form of recreation for students 
to form a party and walk toa neighboring 
village, play Xege/, and have supper at 
the village Gasthaus, and return on foot, 
or, if possible, by train. The indis- 
pensable quality of all the student’s 
amusements is Gemithlichkeit—a word 
which reveals its foreign flavor by the 
difficulty in translating it. It combines 
various ideas, such as sociableness, com- 
fort, and absence of fatigue. The life 
of the English undergraduate, in spite 
of all its luxury and extravagance, would 
be considered very ungemithlich by the 
German. The feeling which shows it- 
self in the cold bath, the severe training, 
the supreme efforts of the running path 
or the river, the feeling which holds it 
“bad form” to be out of condition, is un- 
known to the German student. We have 
said many hard things of our own univer- 
sities in this comparison; but one thing 
we may congratulate ourselves on, viz., 
that with all our luxuries and refinements 
the athletic spirit is not sapped. Never 
perhaps, unless in ancient Athens, has so 
much luxury existed along with such se- 
vere bodily training. In fact, so far from 
decreasing, the latter seems to develop in 
proportion to the former. 

But Gemiithlichkeit includes more than 
the mere absence of effort. It generally 
requires sociability. No one would seem 
a more pitiable object to the German than 
the solitary angler on a Highland moor. 
The German likes to take his pleasure 
not only in ease but in society. If he 
goes up a mountain, there “must be a res- 
taurant at the top where he can meet his 
friends, and drink a glass of beer, and 
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smoke a cigar. Soimportant is this, that 
if the restaurant cannot be taken to the 
scenery, the scenery must be brought to 
the restaurant, and this is actually the 
case in more than one instance. I re- 
member in the Harz mountains a cele- 
brated waterfall which I went tosee. As 
I was sitting with my glass of beer and 
cigar at the restaurant below it, another 
tourist got into conversation with me. 
After a few moments he said, “ How for- 
tunate that you arrived just at the right 
time; the waterfall is only turned cn at 
three!” 

Having practically illustrated the stu- 
dent’s freedom from supervision, it is time 
we mentioned to what extent there is 
such a thing as discipline. First of all, 
no professor has anything whatever to do 
with discipline, unless he happen to be 
the rector for the time being, or a mem- 
ber of the university court. This latter 
body, as we have already mentioned, alone 
takes cognisance of students’ offences. 
Further, there is nothing corresponding 
to our proctorial system. The university 
takes no steps to detect misdemeanors. 
If a policeman catches the student break- 
ing the law, he must hand him over at 
once to one of the university beadles. 
And in general this latter official is bound 
to report any flagrant offence which may 
come under his notice. The university 
court can inflict various punishments. 
These are fine, imprisonment in the uni- 
versity Carcer, consilium abeundi, or dis- 
missal from the particular university to 
which the student belongs, but with lib- 
erty to enter another; and, finally, relega- 
tion, or absolute expulsion, which pre- 
cludes the student from entering any other 
university in Germany. 

The advantages of this /Jaissez-faire 
system are very great. The relation be- 
tween professor and student is never 
anything but that between teacher and 
learner. The result is, there is absolute 
decorum and seriousness during lecture. 
The professor never has occasion to say 
one word about behavior. He treats his 
audience as students anxious for the 
knowledge which he has to impart, and 
they in their behavior justify that pre- 
sumption. 

And not only within the precincts of 
the university, but in their social life, the 
students of most universities are, in spite 
of the laxity of discipline, very orderly 
and peaceable. It is true that in past 
times some universities, such as Jena, 
have been the scenes of riot; but this 
belonged to the period when students 





were ardent politicians and revolutionists 
—a period which in Germany is past, 
though it is present in Russia. 

No wonder the German student asks 
in atone of surprise, not without a sug- 
gestion of contempt, if it is true that we 
in Oxford and Cambridge are kept like 
schoolboys. And it is no easy matter to 
find an answer. If one points to the fact 
that there is always a large element of 
wealthy idlers at Oxford and Cambridge, 
they reply by pointing to their corps stu- 
dents. The Sachsen corps at Géttingen, 
for instance, is recruited exclusively from 
the nobility and upper classes. Many of 
its members come to “see life” and en- 
joy themselves, and to do as little work 
as if they were at “the house,” or “the 
tavern.” One would be sorry to say it 
was the difference of national character, 
that Germans are naturally more law 
abiding than Englishmen. 1! have always 
boasted abroad of the fact that our po- 
licemen are the only ones who do not 
carry swords, as a proof of the opposite 
statement. So one can only fall back on 
“the system,” and that already overbur- 
dened scapegoat has one more charge to 
bear. 

Before I leave the undergraduate, I 
will say a word or two about his expenses. 
Here, as much as anywhere, the Germans 
have a great advantage over us. The 
most ardent admirers of the Oxford sys- 
tem will not deny that it is most unneces- 
sarily and unjustifiably expensive. One 
sometimes sees statements that an under- 
graduate can live on sixty or seventy (or 
whatever it may be) pounds a year. Pos- 
sibly such a thing has been done. But 
it is absurd to take the case of a man 
who has cut himself off from all the hab- 
its and social life of the place, and scraped 
through to a degree by hard economy, as 
any guide to the real cost of an Oxford 
career. Besides, even if such a man has 
paid but half the ordinary amount, he has 
received in exchange but half the advan- 
tages. It is the veriest commonplace, 
which is urged by all Oxford apologists, 
that the educational advantages are only 
half what Oxford has to offer; that the 
social life is fully as valuable. Those 
who defend Oxford on this ground, then, 
must give up the point of expense, for 
without controversy this is the most ex- 
pensive part of university life. 

1 shall take, then, an ordinary average 
student who practises economy so far as 
it is consistent with the habits of the so- 
ciety around him. I take it that an Ox- 
ford undergraduate in one of the better 
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colleges, who wishes to do his fair share 
of hospitality, and to live without either 
seclusion or ostentation, cannot manage 
on less than 200/. a year. 

In the case of Germany I cannot tell 
what additional expense may be involved 
in belonging to a corps, but, as everything 
is on the same scale, it cannot be much. 
All I shall do is to mention my own ex- 
penses for ordinary living, and it will be 
seen that, however broad a margin be left 
for amusements, the whole expense will 
still be comparatively trifling. 

My rooms (bedroom and sitting-room), 
in a nice, old house, with a beautiful gar- 
den, in the best part of Géttingen, cost 
4/. 15s. for the whole semester ; that is, if 
we liked to keep them, from the middle 
of April till the end of September. Break- 
fast, consisting of coffee, eggs, and bread 
and butter, about 6d. Dinner at a regu- 
lar students’ restaurant (consisting of 
soup, two courses of meat, and stewed 
fruit), 1s. 12. per diem. Supper about the 
same, if taken at a restaurant, rather less 
if taken at home. Beyond these there 
were no expenses for board and lodging, 
except a slight outlay at the beginning on 
china and cutlery, a trifle for boot-clean- 
ing, and a small amount (only the actual 
cost of fuel and oil) for fire and light when 
needed. The university fees are propor- 
tionately moderate. There is first of all 
the matriculation fee, which is about 1/. 
Then each course of lectures is paid for 
separately. The charge varies between 
14, and 2/. for a single course for the 
semester, according to the number of 
hours per week. It must be remembered 
that everything — whether it be subscrip- 
tions, theatres, concerts, or what not — is 
on the same scale of rigid economy. In 
one town, for instance, where I stayed, I 
remember that the stalls in the theatre 
cost 1s. 6d., and for this one heard a con- 
stant variety of operas and plays very 
fairly rendered. Altogether a student 
may live comfortably, not to say luxuri- 
ously, and travel a little in his vacation, 
for too/. a year. Even this estimate, 
which puts the ratio of expense at two to 
one, is hardly accurate. The 200/. a year 
in England does little more than cover 
the expenses in term time, and this is but 
twenty-four weeks in the year; whereas 
the roo/. a year in Germany not only 
covers the semesters, which make nearly 
eight months, but leaves a margin for 
vacation tours. 

It may be noticed, in conclusion, what 
encouragement the freedom and elasticity 
of the German university system give to 
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foreigners in search of higher education. 
Great numbers of English and Scotch 
graduates are to be found in the different 
universities of Germany, continuing their 
studies from the point at which our own 
universities leave them. An instance of 
a German graduate coming to Oxford or 
Cambridge to complete his education is 
scarcely, I should think, on record. But 
the most important and constant foreign 
element in the German yniversities is the 
American. For one American who comes 
to an English university probably three 
hundred go to Germany. In fact, the 
upper-class students in America hardly 
regard their education as complete till 
they have spent a year or two at a Ger- 
man university. At the larger universi- 
ties, such as Berlin and Leipzig, there are 
always great numbers of Americans; but 
even at the comparatively small university 
of Géttingen there is a stable contingent. 
The American “colony,” as they call 
themselves at Géttingen, has a regular 
organization. A book is kept, in which 
all new comers are enrolled, and the col- 
ony is presided over by the American of 
longest standing, who is called “the pa- 
triarch.” It is his duty to look out for 
new arrivals from the States, assist them, 
if necessary, in finding lodgings, and in- 
troduce them to the colony. Every Sat- 
urday evening a Kneipe meets in proper 
German student style, and hospitality is 
often extended, as I have reason grate- 
fully to acknowledge, to Englishmen and 
other foreigners. The books of the col- 
onists date from the early part of this 
century,.and contain, among other illus- 
trious names, that of Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson. 

We have now, strictly speaking, com- 
pleted our subject, which was the life of 
the student or undergraduate. A few 
words may, however, be added about the 
steps which correspond to fellowship ex- 
aminations at Oxford and Cambridge. 

There are no such things as prize fel- 
lowships, and, on the other hand, there is 
not the same need for them. It is rea- 
sonable in England that a student who 
has drained his resources to enable him 
to spend the necessary three or four years 
of expensive living at the university, 
should have a chance of repaying himself 
somewhat by his diligence, but the Ger- 
man system of keeping down the expense 
in the first instance is much less round- 
about. On the other hand, the professors 
and lecturers are selected from among the 
aspiring young graduates by a much more 
trustworthy system than that of fellow- 
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ship examinations. The latter give no!,found in the fact that the competition 


evidence whatever as to the all-important 
faculty of imparting knowledge. The 
German system leaves all] aspirants free 
to test themselves. The would-be profes- 
sor obtains the ventas docendi, or permis- 
sion to teach. This gives him neither 
salary nor pupils. For these he trusts to 
his own reputation. But in virtue of the 
authority thus given him, he becomes a 
Privatdocent, and he. may announce lec- 
tures on any subject in his department, 
attendance at his lectures counting equally 
with that at regular professorial lectures. 
He thus enters at once and directly into 
competition with the regular professors — 
a system which has the most wholesome 
effect on both parties; the only restric- 
tion on him is that he must not outbid 
the professor by charging lower fees. If 
he succeeds in gathering students, and 
his lectures are found useful and popular, 
he has every prospect of being elected to 
a professorship extraordinary by his own 
or some other university. Here, again, 
there is perfect freedom. In electing to 
a vacant professorship at one university, 


selection is made indifferently among the 


candidatés in all the other universities. 

The Privatdocent is a most valuable 
person. He forms a link between the 
student and the professor. Allied to the 
former by age and sympathy, he can do 
much work which a professor cannot. 
He has none of the temptations to idle- 
ness of the young fellow of an Oxford or 
Cambridge college. On the contrary, 
everything depends on his own exertions. 
The professors, too, are kept constantly 
up to the times by this competition. If 
they fall back for a moment, they are 
passed by a vigorous and enterprising 
Privatdocent, and their lecture-rooms 
emptied. Furthermore, if the Privatdo- 
cent is elected to a professorship, he is 
elected, not merely on the strength of a 
single examination, but for his proved 
capacities for teaching that which he him- 
self has acquired. 

If there is one point in which we might 
take a lesson from Germany, it is this. 
At this moment changes are being made 
in this matter of fellowships. If this op- 
portunity is lost, another may not occur 
again for years. There are constantly 
complaints about idle fellows — fellows 
who know, but cannot teach — fellows 
who have not come up to the expectations 
formed of them in a single examination. 
Yet no one suggests an imitation of the 
very simple and very efficient system of 
Privatdocenten. Is not the reason to be 





would make too great a demand on the 
energies of the deati possidentes of the 
present? 

{ In this matter of choice of professors 
and lecturers the contrast which Carlyle 
drew between England and Germany as 
long ago as 1828 remains true to this day, 
in spite of fifty years of unprecedented 
reforms. This contrast concerned the 
interest taken by the nation in the matter. 
Speaking of the university of Géttingen, 
he says: “The prime minister of the 
country writes thrice weekly to the direc- 
tor of an institution for learning! He 
oversees all; knows the character, not 
only of every professor, but of every pu- 
pil that gives any promise. He is contin- 
ually purchasing books, drawings, mod- 
els; treating for this or the other help or 
advantage to the establishment. He has 
his eye over all Germany; and nowhere 
does a man of any decided talent show 
himself, but he strains every nerve to ac- 
quire him. And seldom even can he 
succeed, for the Hanoverian assiduity 
seems nothing singular: every State in 
Germany has its minister for education as 
wellas Hanover. They correspond, they 
inquire, they negotiate : everywhere there 
seems a canvassing, less for places than 
for the best men to fill them.” * 

A. H. BAYNEs. 


* Life of Heyne, Foreign Review, No. 4. 


From The Spectator. 
THE “ECCENTRICITIES” OF THE RICH. 


THE account of Welbeck published in 
the Z7mes bears curious evidence to the 
strength of one English popular impres- 
sion. So deep is the belief in this coun- 
try in the sensibleness and, as it were, the 
righteousness of the usual mode of life, 
that any one who departs from it, even if 
he be a duke and a tenfold millionaire, is 
liable to be suspected of being slightly 
insane. The late Duke of Portland was, 
from many points of view,a man whom 
most Englishmen would consider credita- 
ble to his order. Inheriting very large 
estates anda great London property, he 
managed both with perfect success, with 
great judgment, and with most unusual 
and right-minded liberality. We have 
heard that in Nottinghamshire he never 
voluntarily evicted a tenant, and in Lon- 
don he absolutely refused to avail himself 
of the extreme rights he possessed, and 
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renewed leases on terms which made 
holdings under him valuable properties, 
and at one time produced quite a crop of 
speculators in “remnants” of leases on 
the Portland estate. Had he pushed his- 
rights over his vast property, as the Duke 
of Bedford, for example, is now pushing 
his, he might have added fifty thousand a 
year to his income ; but he always refused, 
contenting himself as leases fell in with 
insisting on slight improvements, usually 
beneficial, and a most moderate addition 
to his ground-rent. The surplus of his 
income, which was large — for, although 
he had not, as the Zimes says, £400,000 
a year, we can trace in Domesday Book, 
in our own collection of wills, and in 
other sources, more than £250,coo per 
annum —he invested in landed estates, 
usually in the far north, where capitalists 
like him can still buy land in large blocks, 
and where improvements in the way of 
communication directly increase possible 
rentals. He read much, built much, 
planted much, and was so far from being 
without ordinary intellectual interests, 
that he had made a study of his family 
history, knew where most of its manu- 
script archives were, and would put him- 
self entirely out of his way, even break 
his rule of seclusion, to supply materials 
for lives of relatives, like Lord W. Ben- 
tinck the viceroy, or Lord George Ben- 
tinck the politician. Nevertheless, he had 
“ ways,” and these were so unusual that 
half the people who heard of them set 
down the duke as insane; and the obvi- 
ous preoccupation of the Zimes’ reporter 
at Welbeck is to show that he was only 
“eccentric.” We should doubt if he was 
even that, or if, but for the scale on which 
the duke did things—a scale by no 
means preposterous, as was shown by the 
state of his fortune at his death —the 
idea would ever have been started. The 
chief proof of his insanity was that he 
did not love gregariousness as most En- 
glishmen do, but had a love for seclusion 
such as a few other Englishmen have. 
Whether, as the world believed, he was 
liable to attacks of eczema which made 
hima fancy himself repulsive, whether he 
disliked the society of equals — the com- 
monest of foibles —or whether he had 
lived through some painful history, the 
world did not know, and it is of no mat- 
ter to the question. What is certain is 
that he liked a secluded life, hated to be 
addressed, thought the presence of ser- 
vants worrying, and, so far as he could, 
lived exclusively among people who were 





interested in carrying out the enterprises 
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which interested himself. There was 
nothing preposterous in those enterprises, 
though their vastness of scale made men 
doubt if their designer could be sane. If 
a retired tradesman from Regent Street, 
with £10,000 a year and a passion for se- 
clusion, had done the same things in a 
suburban villa with twenty acres of 
ground, nobody would have wondered 
very much. People would have thought 
him foolish and whimsical, but that is all. 
The subterranean covered ways at Wel- 
beck are vast and expensive, and therefore 
“eccentric;” but they are the same in 
idea as the thick, close hedges with which 
scores of amateur gardeners “ plant out” 
their private walks. They want to be un- 
observed. The huge structures — library, 
riding-school, winter-garden, and so on — 
which perplex the visitor to Welbeck are 
nothing in their essence but the whims of 
a rich man, with the “passion for bricks 
and mortar” strongly on him, and a desire 
to put into his buildings an element of the 
weirdly original, which the duke secured 
by making them subterranean. The pas- 
sion for seclusion can hardly have been 
the motive for that, for seclusion can be 
obtained above ground, by admitting light 
through clerestorys, as perfectly as under 
the earth. The Duke of Portland must 
have loved eerie effects, just as the build- 
ers of the hundred “ follies ” round London 
love heavy, or light, or Japanese effects ; 
or, in one case we recollect, an effect as 
of blue porcelain. There was no madness 
in that, but only wilfulness, and perhaps 
something of perverted taste, such as we 
see constantly among collectors. As 
much light was required, a subterranean 
library was a structure involving a new 
difficulty, and the difficulty was part of the 
pleasure. Anybody can have grapes in 
October. The immense scale of the ex- 
penditure makes its result striking, but 
the duke did not ruin himself, as one 
Irish peer is said to have done in building 
a park wall; and income for income, prob- 
ably threw away less than many a cit who 
makes his family miserable for years with 
hordes of workmen, and then muddles 
away money on forcing-houses which no 
successor will keep up for a day. Syd- 
ney Smith’s father passed his whole life 
in such work, making and abandoning 
nineteen places, and remained as sane as 
his son, who was the sanest of mankind, 
and used Azs constructive energies to 
build cheaply. There is a gentleman 
alive now upon whose track it is good- 
fortune to come, for he buys a house in a 
pretty scene, spends £20,000 upon mak- 
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ing it the perfection of comfort, and then 
flits, selling the place, if needful, at its 
original cost price. A far greater proof 
of insanity is the fact, if it be a fact, re- 
corded by the Zimes, that the duke had 
daily four quarts of malt liquor drawn for 
himself, and never drank any; but then 
one would like to know where that beer 
went. Was it an old perquisite, which 
the duke, out of kindliness, would not 
disturb? or was it the very ale used, as 
the reporter mentions, to soak the oaken 
floors till they attained a special shade of 
color? The whole belief of the public 
about the duke was, in fact, due to the 
unusualness of the desire for seclusion 
among persons of great rank, and the 
scale on which the duke gratified his 
tastes, as compared with the scale on 
which men with a hundredth part of his 
income would have gratified theirs. 

The wonder about millionaires is, not 
that they should be sometimes eccentric, 
but that they are usually so ordinary. 
Power turns all heads more or less, and 
the absence of resistance develops wil- 
fulness, till, as we often see in the East, 
it becomes monstrous caprice. Now, 
there is no power in modern times which 
is so like executive volition as that of the 
millionaire, — of the man, we mean, with 
a really great fortune to use outside his 
usual wants. He has only to will strongly 
enough to draw his cheque, and all man- 
kind is eager to carry out his wishes. 
Architects, builders, gardeners in hun- 
dreds, workmen in tribes, are only too 
glad that he has been graciously pleased 
to will. If he is a European, there is 
hardly anything he cannot obtain, and 
even time may, with adequate expendi- 
ture, be made to give way. It is supposed 
that the one thing unattainable is a park 
if there are no trees; but Louis XIV. 
created a park in a bare plain, with old 
trees and verdure and silent glades, in a 
few weeks, though at a cost which, it is 
said, daunted even him. The very rich 
man must know this quite well, must be 
aware that there is in him a potentiality 
of patronage greater than that of most 
ministers, must recognize his own capac- 
ity for sudden and unexplained acquisi- 
tion; yet millionaires very rarely do any- 
thing which at all interests the world, or 
rouses its horror of the unusual. They 
are a little obstinate, sometimes, about 
“making” places. They will spend un- 
heard-of sums in perfecting an interior, 
which would be far more perfect were 
much less money wasted. They will col- 
lect, at great cost, something which, when 





collected, interests no one but themselves; 
But they very rarely do anything that is 
striking or magnificent, or even excep- 
tionally odd. Nobody in our days feeds 
horses out of gold, as Nero did; though 
one man did build a set of pigsties of 
polished mahogany, — and kept them pol- 
ished, too. There is, we believe, one 
noble in Europe whose daily dinner is 
served in Spain as if he were present, 
though he is absent in Russia; but that, 
though it seems so bizarre, is not really 
exceptional. Scores of men keep up 
places in such a condition that if they ar- 
rived without notice all would be ready, 
though they know, as well as they know 
anything, that they are not going there. 
The readiness gratifies some internal de- 
sire to be free upon the subject of going 
or not, and the money is not regarded. 
Such freaks pass unnoticed, unless the 
whim costs something which men with 
ordinary incomes think great, and then 
the spenders are pronounced half-cracked. 
Some of our readers know what it costs 
to keep a steam yacht in harbor in sucha 
condition that on receipt of a telegram 
steam can be got up, yet that is done in 
more than one or two cases. It is or 
may be atrocious waste, but it no more 
indicates mental aberration than the boat 
of the retired tradesman which is always 
painted, and washed, and ready, though 
nothing would induce its proprietor to 
enter it. The pressure of the usual, is 
felt by the millionaires as much as by 
everybody else, perhaps more so, because 
they have in our modern society such a 
dislike to be conspicuous, and such a self- 
distrust of their own capability to be 
original. It will be from America, where 
fortunes are vast and individuality re- 
spected, that we shall before long import 
millionaires with genuinely savage wills, 
whose caprices in brick and mortar will 
make those of the Duke of Portland seem 
very tame. 


From The Economist. 
THE GROWTH AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
OUR NATIONAL WEALTH. 

THERE has of late been much talk by 
fair-traders and other opponents of our 
present fiscal system of a diminution of 
our national wealth, as the result of the 
great excess of our imports over our ex- 
ports. The allegation is that we have 
been spending more than we have been 
earning, and, consequently, have been 
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compelled to trench upon our stock of 
accumulated capital. And the one fact to 
which it has been possible to point in 
support of this assertion, is that of late 
years the yield of the income-tax has been 
flagging, and in 1880 actually diminished. 
It was to this fact also that Mr. Gladstone 
pointed in his last budget speech as a 
proof of the great depression of trade, and 
since it has been so much commented 
upon, it may be advantageous to endeavor 
to see what its real significance is. That 
the income-tax returns have in the past 
few years shown a much slower rate of 
growth than formerly is certain. Going 
back to 1854, which is the first year for 
which complete returns for the United 
Kingdom are available, we find that the 
progress since that date has been : — 


Gross Amount 


of Property Increase 

and Profits Assessed. or Decrease 

Vear. Per Cent. 
1854 . . . 308,282,000 . — 
1859 . . . 328,127,000 . . + 64 
1864 . . . 371,103,000 . . + I3°1 
1869 . . « 434,804.000 . . tT 17°2 
1874 . . + 549,423,000 . . 26°4 
1879 . . + 578,046,000 . . + 54 
1880 . . . 576,877,000 . . — o'2 


Here we have up till 1874 progress by 
leaps and bounds, and since then a slack- 
ening in the rate of advance, ending in 
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1880 in a slight retrogression. That this 
retrogression is rather apparent than real 
will subsequently be seen; but taking 
the figures as they stand, what is most 
remarkable about them is the striking tes- 
timony they bear to the enormously rapid 
increase of our wealth. Comparing 1880 
with 1854, it is found that during the pe- 
riod of twenty-six years there was an 
increase in the amount of the assessment 
of no less than 268,615,000/. or 86°1 per 
cent., which capitalized at twelve years’ 
purchase — a very moderate rate — would 
represent a total addition to the national 
capital in these twenty-six years of no less 
than 3,223,000,000/. 

Out of such an enormous accumulation 
of wealth as this we could readily enough 
spare something, were it necessary, to 
satisfy the wants of a year of great agri- 
cultural distress and of depressed trade. 
But when the income-tax returns are more 
closely examined, they show that this ne- 
cessity has not really arisen, and that even 
in the dullest times we have not ceased 
to accumulate. In order to see this it is 
necessary to look to the assessments un- 
der the different schedules, omitting 
however, Schedule E, which consists of 
official salaries, pensions, etc., and is not 
affected by fluctuations in trade. Taking 
then, the four Schedules, A, B, C, and 
D, we have the following record : — 











SCHEDULE. 
Year. A. Inc. B. Inc. od yoy D. yng 
<_ per cent. Pa per cent. b per cent L per cent. 
1854. .| 106,429, — 49,539 _ 28,285, _— 109, 584, _ 
1859 . 116,631, 96 51,699, 4°4 29,347» 38 111,401, 1'7 
1864 . 125,377» 7°4 54,345» ‘I 31,529 7°4 138,806, 20°5 
1369 ‘ 144,576, 15°5 57-901, 7 34,790, 103 173 054, 24°7 
1874. 160,281, 10°6 66,739, 151 41,819, 20°2 249,878, 44°4 
1879. 180,038, 12°3 69,140, 36 39.510, —5'5 257.371, 30 
1880. .] 185,378, 3z0 69,383, o3 39,560, o'9 249,489, | —3'I 


























(000’s omitted.) 





In 1866 the assessments on mines, quar- 
ries, ironworks, railways, etc., were trans- 
ferred from Schedule A to Schedule D, 
and in order to institute a fair comparison 
we have made a similar transfer for the 
years 1854, 1859, and 1864. Thus ad- 
justed, the returns show under Schedule 
A, which comprises lands and houses, a 
fairly steady rate of progress. In recent 
years the yield of land has certainly de- 
clined, but the falling off under this head 
is fully made up by the increase in houses, 
and the aggregate growth of real property 





has been rapid and continuous. In 
Schedule B(farmers’ profits) there is, of 
course, a greatly retarded growth. It is 
not improbable, indeed, that when finally 
adjusted, the returns for 1880 wiil show 
no growth at all, if not a declension, but 
those who base their allegation of a loss 
of capital upon the figures of the income- 
tax returns cannot find in those of this 
schedule any support. What they may 
argue from them fairly enough is that 
owing to bad seasons farming capital has 
ceased to be reproductive, but not that in 
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the aggregate it has suffered a diminution. 
Nor do the figures of Schedule C support 
this theory. These represent the divi- 
dends payable by banking and other in- 
stitutions upon the home funds and for- 
eign and colonial stocks, and while, by 
their great growth between 1864 and 1874, 
they testify to the rapid extension of our 
foreign investments, and by their subse- 
quent sharp contraction to the results of 
the default of a number of borrowers, 
they have in the past few years shown 
better results. 

It is in Schedule D, then, if.anywhere, 
that evidence of a curtailment of capital 
must be found. Here the comparative 
decline has recently been very great, and 
the total assessment of 1880 is actually 
less than that for 1874. Itis tobe remem- 
bered, however, that in the interval there 
was a great alteration in the incidence of 
the tax, the limit of exemption having 
been raised in 1876 from too/. to 150/., an 
extension by which the Inland Revenue 
Commissioners calculate no fewer than 
two hundred and forty-four thousand per- 
sons were relieved from taxation. The 
amount of the tax, too, has latterly been 
heavy, and it is well known that as the 
rate per pound is increased the number of 
evasions increase also. Those two facts, 
we think, will account for much of the ap- 
parent retrogression. But there are two 
further considerations which still more 
effectually dispose of the assertion that 
the decline in the assessment represents 
an inroad upon our capital. In the first 
place, a very large portion of the amount 
— statisticians place it at four-fifths of the 
total —assessed on trades and_profes- 
sions under Schedule D, is not derived 
from and does not represent capital. It 
is the payment for services rendered, and 
it is evident that there may be wide fluc- 
tuations in this portion of the national 
income, although no alterations may have 
taken place in the volume of capital. And 
secondly, even in the profits derived from 
capital, a diminished return does not nec- 
essarily represent a reduction of principal. 
What it is more likely to represent is a 
reduced scale of profits, which is another 
and very different thing. 

The latter point will, perhaps, be made 
clearer by a glance at the returns of two 





classes of public companies during the 
past six years. These are: — 


Gross ASSESSMENTS. 


Years. Ironworks. Mines. 

187 5 + + « 7,260,802 14,107,990 
1876. « « 35855,591 14,614,512 
1877. . « « 2,794,984 14,061,257 
18738 . . » 2,315,077 12,899,691 
1879 . « « 1,933,813 10,087,679 
1880. « «. 41,720,610 7,501,435 


The decrease on ironworks in 1880 as 
compared with 1875, is about 5,500,000/. 
or nearly 76 per cent.; while on mines 
there is a diminution of 6,600,000/., or 
about 47 per cent. Does any one, how- 
ever, believe that there has been anything 
like a proportionate loss of capital on 
these undertakings? There has, of 
course, been a greatly diminished return 
2pon that capital, but not an extinction of 
the capital itself, which remains, and will 
again yield adequate profits as soon as 
the revival of trade makes progress. And 
when it is remembered that much of what 
the iron and coal masters have failed to 
gain has remained in the pockets of con- 
sumers who have benefited by the low 
range of prices, it will still more clearly 
appear that the figures of Schedule D, no 
more than those of the other schedules, 
give countenance to the assertion that 
we have been consuming capital. Their 
teaching rather is that, although we have 
been lately making smaller profits, we 
have still been living well within our 
means, and steadily, although certainly 
much more dou, augmenting our 
wealth. 

As to the distribution of income, a 
newly-issued supplement to the report of 
the Inland Revenue Commissioners gives 
some figures that are suggestive, but 
which it is impossible at present to deal 
with atlength. They show, distinguished 
in classes, the number of persons and 
amount of profits assessed under Sched- 
ule D, and they bring out this fact, that of 
late the falling off has been mainly in the 
large incomes, the smaller incomes show- 
ing, especially when the extended limit of 
abatement is taken into account, a well- 
sustained increase. The statement for 
the years 1875-80 may be summarized as 
follows : — 
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Number of Persons in Classes. 





Classes. 1880. 1879. 
£150 to £200a year,... 
£200 to £300 a vear,... 
£300 to £500 a year, .4. 
£500 to £7004 year,... 


£1,000 to £2,000 a year,. 
£2,000 to £5,000 a year, . 
Above £5,000 a year,... 


150,426 . . 147,950. . 143,845. . 
102711 . . 100,057... 93,198 .. 90,239. . 85,586 
65,296. . 


£700 to £1,000 a year,. . ; 10,506 . : 10,974... 10,867. 





1878. 1877. 1876. 1875. 
132,833 . - 92,593-. * 


4,000 .. 59,723 - - 53,164. ~ 49,538 

22,109... 22,365... 21,447. « 20,933 - - 19,33 
- 10,638... 10,424... 9,97 
12,837 . . 13,003.. 12,846. . 12.679.. 11,964 
6,562. . 1929... 6,880.. 6861 .. 6,657 


o192.. 329%. 


* Not distinguished. 


As large incomes include the returns of 
public companies, which give in one sum 
the amount distributed amongst many 
shareholders, this table does not, of 
course, accurately distinguish between the 
various classes of incomes, and it would 


be rash to found any confident conclusions 
upon it. So far as it goes, however, it 
seems (to indicate that the past depres- 
sion has borne most heavily upon those 
best able to bear up against it. 





From The Spectator. 
DR. WARD ON THE DIVINE PRE- 
MOVEMENT. 


WE have always recognized in Dr. 
Ward —the author of “ The Ideal of a 
Christian Church,” which more than a gen- 
eration ago made such a stir at Oxford, and 
till very recently the editor of the Dudlin 
Review — one of the ablest and clearest 
of the philosophical thinkers of the day. 
Little as we agree with his not merely 
Roman Catholic, but peculiarly Ultramon- 
tane theology, we believe that he has done 
more service to the cause of true philoso- 
phy in England than any thinker of the 
day, unless we except Dr. Martineau, 
who, indeed, has it in his power to do far 
more than he has actually done, in the 
sense at least of having given to the pub- 
lic, for English psychology and meta- 
physics. But greatly as we esteem Dr. 
Ward's writing, we question whether he 
has ever published anything weightier 
and more effective than a pamphlet which 
has just appeared, — republished from the 
Dublin Review of fourteen years ago, on 
“Science, Prayer, Free-will, and Mira- 
cles.” * It would be impossible for as, 
of course, in a newspaper article, to deal 
with the whole of this remarkable paper ; 
and, indeed, we only contemplate touch- 
ing what Dr. Ward says of the scientific 
view of the uniformity of nature in rela- 
tion to that Providential view of the uni- 
verse with which it is supposed to be more 
or less inconsistent. No one can deny 
that Dr. Ward states the primd facie view 
of the unreasonableness of prayer with 
sufficient clearness and energy, in the 
royetaia hypothetical argument against 
it: 


* Burns and Oates. 





Your country is visited with famine or pesti- 
lence, and you supplicate your God for relief. 
Your only child lies sick of a dangerous fever ; 
and as a matter of course you are frequent in 
prayer. You are diligent, indeed, in giving 
her all the external help you can; but your 
chief trust is avowedly in God. You entreat 
him that he will arrest the malady and spare 
her precious life. What can be more irra- 
tional than this? Would you pray, then, for 
a long day in December? Would you pray 
that in June the sun shall set at six o’clock ? 
Yet surely the laws of fever are no less abso- 
lutely fixed than those of sunset ; and were the 
case otherwise, no science of medicine could 
by possibility have been called into existence, 
The only difference between the two cases is, 
that the laws of sunset have been thoroughiy 
mastered ; whereas our knowledge as to the 
laws of fever, though very considerable, is as 
yet but partial and incomplete. The “ abstract 
power of prediction,’—as Mr, Stuart Mill 
calls it, —this is the one assumption, in every 
nook and corner of science. All scientific men 
take for granted — when they cease to do so 
they will cease to de scientific men —that a 
person of superhuman and adequate intelli- 
gence, who should know accurately and fully 
all the various combinations and properties of 
matter which now exist, could predict infal- 
libly the whole series of future phenomena. 
He could predict the future course of weather 
or of disease, with the same assurance with 
which men now predict the date of a coming 
eclipse. Pray God all day long —add fasting 
to your prayer, if you like, and let all your, 
fellow-Christians add their prayer and fasting 
to yours — in order that the said eclipse shall 
come a week earlier: do you suppose you will 
be heard? Yet the precise date of an eclipse 
is not more peremptorily fixed by the laws of 
natue, than is the precise issue of your daugh- 
ter’s fever. You do not venture to doubt 
speculatively this fundamental doctrine of 
science ; in our various scientific conversations, 
my friend, you have always admitted it. But, 
like a true Englishman, you take refuge in an 
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illogical compromise. You assume one doc- 
trine when you study science ; and another, its 
direct contradictory, when your child falls ill. 
And yet I am paying you too high a compli- 
ment : for you do not frofess that this latter 
doctrine is ¢rue; you do not profess that your 
prayer to God is reasonable, or can possibly be 
efficacious : your only defence is, that your rea- 
son is mastered and overborne by the com- 
bined effect of your religious and your parental 
emotion. As though you could please God — 
if, indeed, there be a Personal God at all — by 
acting in a manner which your reason con- 
demns. 


Well, the answer to this difficulty is given 
in a passage of some humor —and our 
readers may be surprised to hear that 
there is a good deal of humor in Dr. 
Ward,—in which he propounds for-us 
the view which philosophical mice impris- 
oned in a piano, or some more compli- 
cated instrument of the same kind, might 
be likely to take of “the laws of nature,” 
as represented by the sounds and vibra- 
tions of these instruments : — 


We begin, then, with imagining two mice, 
endowed, however, with quasi-human or semi- 
human intelligence, enclosed within a grand 
pianoforte, but prevented in some way or other 
from interfering with the free play of its ma- 
chinery. From time to time they are delighted 
with the strains of choice music. One of the 
two considers these to result from some agency 
external to the instrument; but the other, 
having a more philosophical mind, rises to the 
conception of fixed laws and phenomenal uni- 
formity. ‘Science as yet,” he says, “is but in 
its infancy; but I have already made one or 
two important discoveries. Every sound which 
reaches us is preceded by a certain vibration 
of these strings. The same string invariably 
produces the same sound ; and that louder or 
more gentle, according as the vibration may 
be more or less intense. Sounds of a more 
composite character result when two or more 
of the strings vibrate together ; and here, again, 
the sound produced, as far as I am able to dis- 
cover, is precisely a compound of those sounds, 
which would have resuited from the various 
component strings vibrating separately. Then 
there is a further sequence which I have ob- 
served: for each vibration is preceded by a 
stroke by a corresponding hammer ; and the 
string vibrates more intensely, in proportion 
as the hammer’s stroke is more forcible. Thus 
far I have already prosecuted my researches, 

nd so much at least is evident even now; 
viz., that the sounds proceed not from any ex- 
ternal and arbitrary agency—trom the inter- 
vention, ¢.g., of any higher will — but from the 
uniform operation of fixed laws. These laws 
may be explored by intelligent mice; and to 
their exploration I shall devote my life.”* Even 
from this inadequate illustration, you see the 
general conclusion which we wish to enforce. 
A sound has been produced through a certain 





intermediate chain of fixed laws ; but this fact 
does not tend ever so distantly to establish the 
conclusion, that there is no human pre-move- 
ment acting continuously at one end of that 
chain. Imagination, however, has no limits. 
We may very easily suppose, therefore, that 
some instrument is discovered, producing music 
immeasurably more heavenly and transporting 
than that of the pianoforte ; but for that very 
reason immeasurably more vast in size and 
more complex in machinery. We will call 
this imaginary instrument a “ polychordon,” as 
we are not aware that there is any existing 
claimant of that name. In this polychordon, 
the intermediate links — between the player’s 
pre-movement on the one hand, and the result- 
ing sound on the other —are no longer two, 
but two hundred. We further suppose — im- 
agination (as before said) being boundless — 
that some human being or other is uninter- 
mittently playing on this polychordon; but 
playing on it just what airs may strike his 
fancy at the moment. Well: successive gen- 
erations of philosophical mice have actually 
traced one hundred and fifty of the two hun- 
dred phenomenal sequences, through whose 
fixed and invariable laws the sound is pro- 
duced. The colony of mice, shut up within, 
are in the highest spirits at the success which 
has crowned the scientific labor of their lead- 
ing thinkers; and the most eminent of these 
addressesan assembly. ‘ We have long known 
that the laws of our musical uinverse are im- 
mutably fixed ; but we have now discovered a 
far larger number of these laws, than our an- 
cestors could have imagined cafadle of dis- 
covery. Let us redouble our efforts. I fully 
expect that our grandchildren will be able to 
predict as accurately, for an indefinitely pre- 
ceding period, the succession of melodies with 
which we are to be delighted, as we now pre- 
dict the hours of sunrise and sunset. One 
thing, at all events, is now absolutely incontro- 
vertible. As to the notion of there being some 
agency externad to the polychordon, — inter- 
vening with arbitrary and capricious will to 
produce the sounds we experience, —this is a 
long-exploded superstition ; a mere dream and 
dotage of the past. The progress of science 
has put it on one side, and never again can it 
return to disturb our philosophical progress.” 


The reader may infer very easily what 
that reply really amounts to. It comes 
to this, —that a very considerable power 
of tracing out the order of phenomena, 
and even of predicting the future order of 
phenomena, from the past, may be ac- 
quired by creatures who are liable, never- 
theless, to be entirely misled by the 
knowledge they so acquire, as to the most 
important of all the causes at work in 
producing these phenomena. Just as 
the mice were certainly wrong in suppos- 
ing that, because one hundred and fifty 
steps in the phenomenal order had been 
discovered, the remaining fifty would lead 
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to no new kind of cause — no true initia- 
tive — so scientific men may be just as 
wrong in supposing that because they 
have discovered so many of the uniform 
links in the order of nature, there is no 
divine hand beyond, which moves the 
whole network of physical agencies as it 
will, so as to produce this or that result. 
The player outside the order of nature 
counts none the less in determining that 
order, even though men who confine their 
minds to groping about within it, convince 
themselves that the chain of second 
causes is literally endless. Some one will 
at once ask whether, then, Dr. Ward 
means that it would be as rational (if there 
were any excuse for it) to pray. for the 
lengthening of the day at Christmas or 
the hastening of an eclipse, as to pray for 
the recovery of a sick child? Does the 
hand outside the great instrument really 
select all its melodies absolutely arbitra- 
rily, or are there some which so underlie 
all others, that to expect their arrest, is to 
expect that the musical instrument itself 
shall cease to be? It is clear that Dr. 
Ward would answer the two first ques- 
tions in the negative, and the last in the 
affirmative. He regards what he calls the 
cosmical laws as constituting a permanent 
framework for our universe, and though, 
of course, no less subject to the will of 
God than the others, yet as so framed that 
changes or modifications in them can 
neither be necessary nor desirable for the 
purpose of man’s education in religious 
trust. What happens by cosmical law 
cannot be inconsistent with any such 
special guidance of human lots, as is need- 
ful to teach men to lean on God. With- 
in the fixed framework of these laws, 
there is plenty of compass for such a play 
of special providence on the one side, and 
of trust on the other, as the religious life 
requires. Hence, though it is, of course, 
to be assumed that the divine pre-move- 
ment does determine the courses of the 
stars, there is no reason why the laws de- 
termining them should be pliant, since 
their pliancy is not needful to teach man 
the necessity of trust in God, and there- 
fore there can be no sense or piety in 
praying that they should be altered. The 
whole compass of human fate depends on 
combinations of a much more variable and 
composite kind. 

By cosmical phenomena, we mean such as 
the hours of sunrise and sunset; of moonrise 
and mocnset ; the respective apparent position 
of the heavenly bodies, etc. By earthly phe- 
nomena we mean such as the weather; the 
viclence and direction of the wind; the prog- 





ress of disease ; and others of a similar kind. 
The discovery of Copernicanism placed these 
two phenomenal classes in far more striking 
contrast. It appears that cosmical phenomena 
are produced by an incredibly vast machinery, 
in which this earth plays a very subordinate 
part ; whereas earthly phenomena are due in 
great measure to agencies, which act exclu- 
sively within the region of our planet. From 
the very first, therefore, there was a real pre- 
sumptign that these latter agencies were sub- 
ject to a pre-movement, quite different in kind 
from any which influenced the former; and 
this presumption would be very greatly in- 
creased by the discoveries of Galileo and his 
successors. Now it is most remarkable, and 
bears thinking of again and again, that the 
only power of indefinite prediction which 
science has procured concerns cosmical phe- 
nomena, and not earthly. 


Nay, more, Dr. Ward might have add- 
ed, had he been writing now, that even 
the latest investigations into cosmical 
laws suggest the intervention of causes 
existing on a very grand scale, and analo- 
gous, in some respects, to human volition, 
which do not seem to be immanent in 
these laws as they are at present known. 
All the great physicists regard the grad- 
ual diffusion and equalization of heat 
throughout the universe as the running- 
down of a mechanical process, of which 
they cannot present to themselves the 
winding-up. The sun will in a certain 
number of millions of years burn itself 
out, and all its concentrated heat will be 
scattered throughout solar or stellar 
space. But when you ask how that heat 
—which will then, in its diffused and 
equalized state, be no longer a cause of 
motion, but a condition of rest—can be 
again concentrated, so as to become once 
more the source of new life and motion, 
no answer is given, and we are told that 
to create such a store of energy there 
must be the intervention of some new 
cause, of which at present we cannot even 
guess the nature. Thatis merely another 
way of saying that however uniform cos- 
mical phenomena may be throughout long 
periods of time, there is yet in existence 
some cause, of which we know nothing, 
which, if it did not initiate an absolute 
beginning, yet could do what is quite as 
inconceivable —so change the phenom- 
ena as to reverse the order of things as 
we see it, —could play, as it were, the 
cosmical tune backwards, and concentrate 
that which is now always in course of dif- 
fusion, or diffuse that which had previ- 
ously been in course of concentration. 
Take even the cosmical laws as they are, 
and you find in them the necessity for 
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some external control, which can reverse 
their order and revolutionize their ten- 
dency. 

But, of course, if this “divine pre- 
movement” of which Dr. Ward speaks 
exists, it must be much more observed in 
the sphere of mind than in that of matter. 
Men certainly, in the exercise of their 
volition, cause almost as many obvious 
changes in the physical order of the uni- 
verse as they doin the moral order; but 
then, all their modifications of the physi- 
cal order of the universe begin in their 
own purposes and intentions, and may, 
therefore, be said to be of moral origin. 
And, of course, we should expect that 
those divine pre-movements of the physi- 
cal order of the universe which alter the 
character of the melody or the harmony, 
would also begin, very often at least, in 
the minds of men. And so, no doubt, the 
Bible represents it. It makes the call of 
a man —the divine pre-movement of his 
will — the commencement in the history 
of religion. It makes the call of a nation 
by its greatest prophet, the starting-point 
of the most important of all national his- 
tories, at least if we think that the most 
important which is intended to give a 
moral and spiritual example to the whole. 
It makes the call of one man after an- 
other the starting point of one new era 
after another in that history, and it makes 
the pre-movement of an absolutely perfect 
human nature by God the central point of 
human destiny. In all these cases, a 
number of secondary and human causes, 
which spend their force as secondary 
causes in the usual manner, are, as it is 
asserted, set in motion by the “divine 
pre-movement,” which Dr. Ward assumes 
as the explanation of all providential in- 
terferences with the lot of man. Evenin 
secular history, the same importance at- 
taches to the first entrance of a new and 
unaccountable moral force on the scence, 
—a force which we at least should find it 
more difficult to ascribe to any human 
cause, than to a definite impulse by the 
hand of. Providence itself. Take such an 
impulse as that given by Socrates to 
Greek thought, — which he himself ex- 
pressly ascribed to the teaching of a su- 
perhuman power; take such an impulse 
as that given to the Arabian intellect by 
the career of Mahommed; take such an 
impulse as that given to the spiritual af- 
fections and the rebellion against ecclesi- 
astical conventions by the conversion of 
Luther. — and inall these, and a thousand 
other cases, we should see the direct 
modification of the order of human events, 
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by a divine pre-movement of the mind of 
man. Not more certain is it that to ac- 
count for the motion of the planets, you 
need to assume an original force of * pro- 
jection’ as well as a source of centripe- 
tal attraction, than it is that to account for 
the destiny of man, on the national, no 
less than the individual scale, you need to 
assume a constant “ pre-movement,” from 
some source of which no man who rejects 
revealed religion can assign the origin. 
Dr. Ward has done the world of thought 
a real service, by the hypothesis of his 
“ philosophical mice ;” for he has cleared 
up by it a branch of his subject on which 
thought is very apt to become hazy, and 
even to lose its way. 


From St. James’s Gazette. 
DUTY DAYS. 


THERE are four ooboinay, or duty 
days, in every month, on which all good 
Burmans are expected to go and worship 
at the pagodas. These are the eighth of 
the crescent, the full moon, the eighth of 
the waning, and the change, of which the 
second and the fourth are the more sa- 
cred. As the monks have nothing to do 
with looking after the spiritual state of 
the people, it is entirely a matter to be 
settled by one’s self whether any particu- 
lar worship-day is to be observed or not. 
If you conclude that strict religious ob- 
servances are only necessary for your 
spiritual well-being on the day of the full 
moon, or at any rate that you may leave 
out the eighth of crescent and waning 
moon, than the oobohnay does not con- 
cern you atall. The very devout may go 
to the pagoda on all the four sacred days 
of the month; but if you care to omit one 
or several, or substitute an ordinary day 
for that provided by religious custom, 
there is no one to take you to task for it. 
Were a Burman never to go to the pagoda 
at all, or. fail to do so for any considerable 
time, he would indeed soon get a very bad 
character among his neighbors, and might 
even be excommunicated by the yehaus: 
there is, however, practically no constraint 
save the force of public opinion. But the 
duties of worship are so light, and there 
is so much amusement to be got out of a 
visit to the pagoda on an oobohnay, that 
few, even of the most worldly-minded, 
miss any great number of the appointed 
days, and a special festival is always care- 
fully observed. 

With the really devout, a worship-day 
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always commences on the previous even- 
ing, that of the apeht nay, or day of 
preparation. In most country villages, 
and occasionally even in the large English 
towns in lower Burma, a few old men, as 
a voluntary work of merit, go round about 
the place beating the Ayee-zee, the trian- 
gular gong used only for this and similar 
religious purposes. The instrument is 
suspended by a string to a stick carried 
over the shoulder, and as the sounds vi- 
brate, rise and fall, quicken and die away 
with the winding and unwinding of the 
cord, those who intend to keep the duty 
day well make ready for a start to the 
pagoda. Mats, sleeping-rugs, blankets, 
and eatables are gathered together; and 
the whole family, with the exception of 
a couple of the children perhaps left be- 
hind to look after the house, set off in a 
body, preceded in most cases by a kyee- 
zee of their own, struck at intervals by 
the head of the family, who slings it on a 
bamboo, to the other end of which, as a 
kind of equipoise, is fastened a lamp. 
The purpose of this ceremony is to an- 
nounce to the four worlds the good work 
on which the party is engaged. They 
make their way to one of the numerous 
sayats, or rest-houses, erected round the 
pagoda for the accommodation of pious 
people. If the family be a wealthy one 
they have probably such an open-floored 
shed of their own, erected for the general 
use but virtually reserved for themselves 
when required. If they have not, or if 
the village is small, they put up in one of 
the general zayats, where they can always 
find ‘a quiet corner to settle in. ‘There 
they sleep, or, what is better, tell their 
beads and meditate. 

Some time before daylight the food in- 
tended for the yahans is cooked; and 
when the sun rises a message is sent to 
the monastery that everything is ready. 
The alms have been put together in a 
heap in the middle of the zayat, in front 
of the permanent platform on which the 
mendicants take their station after they 
have arrived in long procession of Indian 
file. In the mean time numbers of other 
more comfort-seeking laymen, who have 
slept at home, come trooping in from the 
town, also bringing offerings for the 
pagoda ancl food for themselves and the 
pyinsin. When a congregation has been 
made up, or when the family party is com- 
plete, the senior monk recites the ten 
precepts incumbent on all oopfathaka on 
duty days, and adds some portion of the 
sermons of Shin Gautama; the other 
pyinsin, sitting behind their big fans to 
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hide the women from their sight, occa- 
sionally making the responses. Finally 
the payeht gyee, or some similar litany 
of praise, is intoned; all the congregation 
joining in the chant, with upraised hands 
clasping a flower or some other symbol of 
offering. With this the service ends. The 
yahans rise from behind their fans and 
file back to the monastery again, the food 
being carried after them by the pupils or 
the.donors. When this is done the wor- 
shippers set about preparing their own 
breakfast — unless, indeed, it was cooked 
at the same time as the food for the 
yahans. Each family eats separately, 
arranged in a circle round the great dyat, 
or platter of rice. If, however, any one 
has some particular delicacy — the cele- 
brated ngapee goung, fish paste from 
Payah Gyee, in the Angyee township, 
iguana’s eggs from Shway Gyeen side, or 
pickled tea fresh from the Shan Hills — 
he gives of his abundance to those round 
about; and any solitary stranger from a 
distance is always sure of an invitation to 
join some breakfast party. When all 
have finished eating, the fragments that 
remain are thrown out for the pariah dogs 
and the crows. Additional merit is of 
course gained by this act of charity. For 
the rest of the day, with the exception of 
the time that may be spent in repeating 
doxologies before the image of Buddha at 
the pagoda, nothing is done. Every one 
is dressed in his best and goes about 
meeting his friends, or lolling comfortably 
with a cheroot in the zayat waiting lor 
them to come to him. Vast quantities of 
betel-nut and pickled tea and local gossip 
are discussed. The racing-boat the Bas- 
sein men are getting ready to send for the 
October contests in Mandalay; the brass 
image the extra assistant commissioner is 
going to dedicate next month; the old 
witch down at Yuah ‘Thit Gyee who has 
caused the murrain among the Thoogyee’s 
buffaloes, and the nuisance it is that the 
English Ayaybein will not allow her to be 
tied to a bamboo and pitched into the 
river to prove that she really does trade 
in the black art; the new style in Man- 
chester flowered turbans that Ah Loke, 
the Chinese pedlar, has brought in his 
boat from Rangoon,—all these and a 
great variety ot kindred topics are con- 
sidered under all their aspects. 

It must not, however, be supposed that 
all the people take this easy-going and 
frivolous view of duty days. Diligent 
seekers after koothoh behave very differ- 
ently. They do not merely limit them- 
selves to the customary forms of worship 
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and offerings. They sleep little or not at 
all the night before; telling their beads 
instead, and reading good books, some of 
the discourses of Buddha or portions of 
the greater zah/s. All necessary busi- 
ness is transacted the day previous to the 
oobohnay, and the neighbors are exhorted 
to observe the festival properly. After 
one simple dish in the morning they eat 
nothing for the rest of the day; or per- 
haps on certain occasions do not break 
their fast till after midday, a custom very 
frequent on the first day of Lent. Instead 
of staying in the noisy zayat — where the 
assembled people are talking of light mat- 
ters, laughing and diverting themselves — 
they retire to a ¢azoung on the pagoda 
platform, or to some place shaded by 
trees: where they finger the one hundred 
and eight beads of their rosary, muttering, 
* All is transient, sorrowful, and yain. 
The Lord, the Law, the Assembly, the 
three precious things ;” and meditate on 
the example of the lord Buddha and the 
excellence of his law. To vary the mo- 
notony of this performance they go for an 
hour or two to one of the monasteries to 
talk with the prior or some learned broth- 
er, or perhaps to hear him read and ex- 
pound one of the ja¢akas, or birth-stories. 
So the duty day passes. By sunset most 
of the worshippers are making their way 
back to their homes; but a few zealous 
spirits remain all night in the zayat, and 
only return with daylight on the following 
morning. This simple round of celebra- 
tion is repeated four times in every lunar 
month, with here and there a feast-day of 
some particular shrine thrown in, when 
the only difference is that there is greater 
ceremony and a more or less large influx 
of strangers according to the sanctity of 
the pagoda. 

The sole distinction between Lent — 
lasting from the day after the full moon 
of July to the full moon of October — and 
the rest of the year is that all laymen are 
expected to be much more regular in their 
observance of the weekly religious days. 
It is not a season of fasting, but simply 
of stricter execution of religious duties. 
No marriages, feasts, or public amuse- 
ments are held, or only by the graceless ; 
and some of the yahans retire into the 
depths of the jungle, where they can de- 
vote themselves to meditation with greater 
security from interruption. The custom 
of regarding these three months as pecul- 
iarly sacred undoubtedly rose from the 
habit of the monks in the first days after 
Buddha’s teaching : remaining steadfastly 
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in their monasteries in Magadha during 
the period of the annual rains, devoting 
all their time to pondering over the sacred 
law, and expounding it to any laymen 
dayakas or oopathakas, inquirers, or be- 
lievers and searchers after the truth, who 
came to consult with them in their dwell- 
ings; seeking to enter the current of per- 
fection and, attaining the state of arahan, 
to float into zeh'ban, the state of joyless, 
painless calm. Nowadays all are ex- 
pected to study the law for themselves ; 
and, in order to prepare more worthily 
for the wah, wealthy people often call in 
the more learned yahans to deliver ex- 
hortations in their house. Numbers of 
relations and friends are invited, who 
bring presents for the holy men, in the 
hope of sharing the merit of the transac- 
tion. Portions of the holy books usually 
are read on these occasions, especially 
the much admired Waythandaya Woottoo. 
The doctrine incuicated by this zaht is 
charity; and malicious people do not hes- 
itate to say that the giving of alms is the 
invariable theme of the pyinsin. But I 
have at least as often heard the praises of 
wisdom from the Lawkaneedee recited at 
such Lenten lectures ; and a portion may 
be quoted here. “The ignorant bow 
down before the wise. The riches of the 
wise man are like a bubbling spring, a 
fountain that never runs dry, and that, 
however constantly you may draw from 
it, is ever filled anew. The beauty of 
women and the sweetness of the sugar- 
cane bring satiety; but the words of wis- 
dom never pall. The lazy man will never 
get learning. Any man may be endowed 
with riches, beauty, rank, youth; but 
without knowledge he is but as a beauti- 


ful flower that hath no perfume. The | 


fragrance of flowers is refreshing ; more 
so is the light of the cool moon’s rays; 
but the greatest delight comes from the 
words of wisdom. The sun may rise in 
the west; the summit of Mount Meru 
may be bent like a bow; the fires of hell 
may languish and die out; the lotos may 
spring on the tops of the mountains: but 
the words of truth and wisdom are always 
the same.” The significance of which is 
that during the wah the sacred books 
should be studied, while all youths should 
receive their Buddhist baptism by putting 
on the wah, the yellow robe of the clois- 
ter—a Burmese play upon words which 
has a further significance to the young 
neophytes in the reflection that “ wah” 
also means a bamboo, which the yahans 
do not spare, Lent or no Lent, 
SHWAY YOE. 
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